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SHOULD MINISTERS READ NOVELS 


THE REAL VALUE OF FICTION TO THE HARD WORKING PREACHER 
By REV. CHARLES W. GORDON, (RALPH CONNOR) 


HE novel is a form of fiction that has 

come to be avery large factor in 

modern life and thought. Even the 
hundreds of them, that, like the gnat danc- 
ing in the sunbeam, live for a day and then 
pass away, have their place and do their 
work. They do not offer opportunity for 
exact study, for patient and diligent re- 
search, they do not add to our store of 
knowledge, but they have their place, and 
that place is growing year by year. The 
influence of the novel upon the intellectual, 
the spiritual, and the moral world of our 
day, no one can estimate. 

A book should not be condemned either 
because it is fiction, or because it is that 
form of fiction known as the novel. There 
are great novels and good novels, almost 
as good and great as any books that live. A 
novel, like anything else, should be con- 
demned because of its evil qualities, not be- 
cause it does not tell the truth; for, though 
its facts and situations may be imagined, yet 
it may be true, as true as the gospel. The 
only fiction to be condemned, and to be 
avoided, is the fiction that gives a distorted 
view of life, that misconstrues its motives, 
or gives for the whole of truth only half a 
truth, and thus teaches the deadliest lie; 
fiction that glorifies baseness and gilds lust, 
and makes purity, patience and self-denial 
colorless and commonplace, is false and 
should be avoided. 

When a work of fiction comes into our 
hands we should ask these questions about 
it: First, is its theme worthy, high, inspir- 
ing; second, is it true to life; third, is it 
artistically correct and beautiful; and any 
work of fiction that answers “yes” to these 
questions is entitled to a place among the 
good books in our library. Every min- 
ister’s library ought to have a section in it 
for fiction, and every minister’s reading 
should cover some at least of the great 
novels. Every man should read good nov- 
els, but ministers more than any other men. 

What are the functions of a novel in the 
minister’s reading? First, that of rest and 
relaxation. A minister is forced by the 


exigencies of his craft, to readtheology an1 
philosophy, and science, and unfortunately, 
a great number of the works that treat of 
these subjects are absolutely devoid of any- 
thing that causes the imagination to glow, 
and the heart to beat quick with mental or 
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emotional excitement. This sort of reading 
makes great demands upon the reasoning 
faculty, and results in brain fag. It is not 
always possible to find rest in simply ceas- 
ing to read, for the mind will continue to 
toil wearily along the thought courses, and 
cannot be induced to relax the strain. A 
clever, bright, good novel is then the pan- 
acea for that kind of weariness. 


3ut there is another and more important 
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function of the novel in the minister’s li- 
brary, and that is its assistance in the cul 
tivation of the imagination. The 
is a slave te facts and logical processes: 


he is forced to plod along the mental levels 


minister 


of the commonplace, and it is a simple ne- 
cessity of his mental and spiritual being 


that he should now and then, allow himself 


to soar into the upper realms of imagina 
tion. 


This work of the cultivating of the imag 





ination can be done for us by the great 
poets; but leaving out of consideration for 
the moment the fact that the great poems 
are works of fiction, the great novel will 
cdo for us what the great poem cannot. The 
poem is ever on the wing, circling in the 
upper air, and hence is more or less remote 
from actual life; the novel goes side by side 
with us, keeping step for a time along the 
levels of our lives, but ever and anon it 
climbs to lofty heights, and, climbing, drags 
us up with it. 

Take for instance, the historical novel, to 
which no intelligent man will go for his 
history. How vividly the scenes of bygone 
As we turn 
the pages of Walter Scott’s great historical 
romance, Ivanhoe, how that old world lives 
before us! Under that magician’s wand we 
are conducted through the squalid villages 
ot the Saxon serf or the noble halls of the 
Norman and fightings, tourneys, 
routs and revels are our common experi- 


centuries are set before us! 


baron, 


ences, and for a time the work-a-day twen- 
iieth century has vanished into thinnest air. 
()r let the novel describe life in other lands, 
how as we read we are transported across 
continents and seas and live among people 
of quaint costumes and strange tongues! 
What an enlargement of mind, what deep- 
ening and quickening of sympathy, what ac- 
cess of charity is ours through our book! 
For the right novel does not give us de- 
scriptions of countries and peoples, but pic- 
tures of them; does not enunciate laws and 
principles that govern peoples, but places 
people in action before us; does not lead us 
by long reasonings to conclusions, but 
shows us the results in events. 

So much for the functions of the novel 
in the minister’s library. Let us say some- 
thing about its functions in his pastoral 
work. This I simply dismiss with a single 
A minister ought to know the 
that so he 
might guide the reading of those who are 
accustomed to depend upon his judgment. 


sentence. 
really great and good novels, 


He loses a vast opportunity for wholesome 
influence if he cannot bring his young men 
touch the great novels of the 
For his young men are bound 


into with 
language. 
to read, and if they are reading the good 
novels, these will displace by their own 
sheer worth the worthless and base. 
still remains a question 


There which 








might be asked and answered in connection 
with the discussion of this subject,—to 
what extent may a minister lawfully create 
fiction for pulpit use? Is it right and wise, 
not simply for a preacher to tell stories, 
but to make stories preach, in the pulpit? 
Should a minister preach by stories? I 
should say it all depends on how he does it. 
No one would have the hardihood to con- 
demn this style of preaching who happens 
to remember how largely it was used by 
Jesus Christ Himself. I am sure we have 
all noticed in our reading of the Synoptists 
how few are the sermons of Jesus, how lit- 
tle those historians make Him employ the 
reasoning faculty, and how full are the Gos- 
pels of pictures and stories. With what 
marvelous skill did Jesus preach with His 
perfect little stories. And, after the Gos- 
pels, the greatest and most notable preach- 
ing in our language is in the form of story- 
telling. Nothing written can excel the ser- 
ies of sermons Bunyan his 
matchless Pilgrim’s How the 
doctrines of the Cross are driven into our 


gives us in 


Progress. 
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HOW BASE BALLS ARE MADE 


LARGE proportion of the world’s 

baseballs are made in Frankford, a 
section of Philadelphia, in a factory as clean 
as a pink shell. Here 450 young men, 
young women and little boys produce 12,000 
balls daily and 3,600,000 annually, for win- 
ter and summer, in season and out of seas- 
on, the factory is in operation. The own- 
ership of this enterprise is vested in A. J. 
Reach & Co., the firm that makes the balls 
used by the National League, the American 
League and the American Association. 
These professional people in every game 
put in play from four to six new balls, 
which they never use again except for prac- 
tice. Amateurs put in play two, three or 
four balls, according to their wealth, and 
thus the consumption continues on down 
the line to the teams that put in play only 
one ball and stop the game if that gets lost. 
Three and a half million is a great number 
of balls to make in a year, but that is the 
output, and the consumption equals it, for 
al the season’s end no balls are left. What 
ultimately becomes of them—whether they 
are sold for waste yarn or whether they are 
simply thrown away—is an interesting ques- 
tion, but one that no one seems to be qual- 
ified to answer. 

The baseball of the best grade—the $1.50 
scrt that the professionals use—is nine 
inches in circumference, three inches in di- 
ameter and five ounces in weight. It is 
composed of a rubber centre, a round piece 
of Para rubber one inch in diameter; a 
layer one inch thick of wound woolen yarn, 
a thin coating of a plastic composition or 
cement, two more layers one inch thick of 
woolen yarn, another coating of cement 
and a cover of alum-tanned horse hide, 
stitched with cotton. 

Only men—for the work requires muscle 
—sew the $1.50 balls. They sit on saddles 
astride, and clampers of wood rise before 
them, in which the balls are placed. The 
covers are first fastened on with brass sta- 
ples, and then, with an awl in one hand and 
a needle in the other, the sewer begins his 
work. It takes him, on an average, fifteen 
minutes to complete a ball. 

The sewing leaves a ball rough on the 
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hearts! How all the great truths of our 
faith are made vivid, real, and memorable 
by this wonderful little book! With Chris- 
tian we sound the depths of the Slough of 
Despond, we peer across the waste wilder- 
ness to the gleam of the Wicket Gate, we 
climb the little ascent to the Cross, 
till the water runs from our eyes, 
upon the form of one wounded for us, and 
in the Palace Beautiful we rest all night in 
its chamber called Peace. And so all the 
great doctrines of our holy religion are 
written on our hearts in such a way that 
we both love, admire, and especially remem- 
ber, yes, remember, for no man lives long 
enough to get away from the pictures of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. If we can make 
stories that will teach truth like that, by 
all means let us make them. 

Mr. Sheldon has made an attempt in this 
direction. It is said that the attempt was 
eminently successful, and the delivery of 
these sermon-stories of his was attenle1 
with great benefit and blessing to his peo- 
ple. The world loves a story and wearies 


and 
gaze 


seams. It is, therefore, rolled after sewing, 
first by hand, and then, the next morning, 
by machinery, and this process smooths it 
perfectly. The stamping, the wrapping in 
tissue and in silver paper and the packing 
in separate boxes complete the manufacture 
of the ball. 
the world and to begin its brief life on the 
diamond. 


It is ready now to go out into 


The whole process of its making 
takes just thirty minutes. 

Only Americans play baseball, and A. J. 
Reach & Co. did no exporting until Uncle 
Sam began his career of conquest. 

— 
MANUFACTURE OF WHITE BIRCH SPOOLS 


OMEN all over the world are un- 

winding thread from spools turned 
from the white birches that grow upon the 
high ridges of northern Maine, where once 
stood the big pines or spruces. Not many 
years ago white birch was regarded as a 
sort of nuisance, and every one regretted 
that such a wood had taken the place of the 
better trees, the spruce and pine, that had 
always been the state’s best resources, but 
now that a great industry has been built 
up from the birch forests the silver barked 
tree is looked upon as a treasure to be 
prized among Maine’s best. A great varie- 
ty of things are made from white birch tim- 
ber, but spools and spool bars are the chief 
products, and of these the state turns out 
more than a million dollars’ worth every 
year. 

The manufacture of spools in Maine be- 
gan soon after the passage of the Morrill 
tariff bill in 1861. The bill advanced the 
duty on wound threads, and was, without 
doubt, the reason the Scotch manufacturers 
of thread came to this country and built 
mills in New Jersey and Rhode Island. 
Then other American 
formed. 

The white birch area is a wide belt that 
extends entirely across Maine. No estimate 
has yet been completed of the number of 
acres of white birch timber in the state, 
but under the direction of the forestry com- 
missioner an estimate of the acreage of the 
different kinds of Maine woods is now be- 
ing prepared. 

The Maine spool factories turn out now 


companies were 


of a sermon, and we ought not 
that the Gospel came to man, 
serics of sermons, but as a story. 

Let no one imagine that this is a plea 
for the substitution of fancy for fact, that 
imagination will find some light and pleas- 
ing fancy to take the place of solid doctrine; 
but it iS a very earnest appeal for the set- 
ting of truth, of sober, well-reasoned the- 
ological truth in such forms of light and 
color as will entrance the mind and reach 
down to the emotions, and so persuade the 
will. And how the great truths of our faith 
lend themselves to this treatment, and how 


to forget 
not as a 


the great literature of our religion lies 
ready to spring into life at the touch of the 
imagination. Historian, psalmist, prophet, 
—all lie dead and buried to us and to our 
people, without the creative touch of the 
sanctifiel imagination,—imagination, that 
radiant, inner light of the soul, in the glow 
of which truth starts out of unsuspected 
corners of our minds into forms of loveli- 


ness, and comes rushing to meet us. 
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about 800,000,000 spools (200-yard) in a 
year, worth about $1,000,000. The price 
varies from 7 cents to 60 cents a gross, ac- 
cording to size and quality. 
—_— 
THE MAKING OF SPECTACLES 


T has been estimated that the product 
of Americanoptical goods manufacturers 
exceeds, yearly, 6,000,000 pairs of spectacles 
and eyeglasses. 
factures 


One company alone manu- 

1,500,000 pairs annually, 
which is probably ten times as many as 
were made in the entire United States dur- 
ing any one year previous to 1860. The 
question has often arisen as to where they 
all go. The United States contains some 
78,c09,000 people, and about one out of 
every five should wear glasses; yet not all 
of our product is consumed by the Ameri- 
can people. Owing to the high standard of 
uniformity, accuracy, durability and work- 
manship in general, the American products 
are now being exported, with but few ex- 
ceptions, to every civilized country on the 
globe. 


nearly 


According to the Jewelers Circular 
Weekly, other countries possess remark- 
ably few factories (as we use the term) de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of 
spectacles and eyeglasses. In the place of 
these they so-called shops, where 
wires, end pieces, bridges and bows are 
furnished, in the crude state, to people who 
take them to their dwellings, where as 
many of the family as are able—man, wom- 
an, boy or girl—work these various parts 
into frames. Having done this, they re- 
turn them to the shops, where lenses are 
fitted and the goods are packed ready for 
the market. 


have 


Thus it can be readily seen that the stand- 
ard of accuracy or uniformity cannot be 
very high where all classes of people amid 
ali kinds of surroundings, and under all 
kinds of circumstances, do all or many 
kinds of work. The results show the worth- 
lessness of their system. Never have they 
been able to produce a complete line of in- 
terchangeable spectacles and eyeglasses, 
which so facilitate the making and buying 
of our goods. 
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HOW TO CURB THE TRUSTS 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S NOTABLE SPEECH AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WANT to take up this evening the general question of our 

economic and social relations, with specific reference to that 

problem with which, I think, our people are now greatly con- 
cerning themselves—the problem of our complex social condition, 
as intensified by the existence of the great corporations which we 
rather loosely designate as trusts. Now, I want to say one or 
two things as preliminary. 

In the first place, I haven’t come here to say that I have dis- 
covered a patent cure-all for the trusts. (Laughter.) When peo- 
ple’s minds are greatly agitated on any subject, and especially 
when they feel, but rather vaguely, that conditions aren’t right— 
when that is the case, it is far pleasanter in addressing them to be 
indifferent as to what you promise (laughter), but it is much less 
pleasant afterward (renewed laughter) when you come to try to 
carry out what has been promised. 

Mankind goes ahead but slowly, and it goes ahead mainly 
through each of us trying to do—or, at least, through each of the 
majority of us trying to do—the best that is in us, and to do it in 
the most intelligent and sanest way. We have founded our re- 
public upon the theory that the average man will, as a rule, do 
the right thing, that in the long run the majority are going to de- 
cide for what is sane and wholesome. If our fathers were mis- 
taken in that theory, if ever events become such that, not occa- 
sionally, but persistently, the mass of the people do what is un- 
wholesome, what is wrong, then the republic cannot stand, I care 
not how good its laws, I care not what marvelous mechanism its 
constitution may embody. 

Back of the laws, back of the Administration, back of our 
system of government, lies the man—lies the average manhood 
of our people. And, in the long run, we are going to go up or 
go down, accordingly as the average standard of our citizenship 
does or does not wax in growth and grace. (Applause.) 

Now, when we come to the question of good citizenship, the 
first requisite is that the man shall do the homely, every-day, 
humdrum duties well. A man is not a good citizen, I don’t care 
how lofty his thoughts are about citizenship in the abstract, if in 
the concrete his actions don’t bear them out. And it doesn’t make 
much difference how high are his aspirations for mankind at large, 
if he doesn’t behave well in his own family those aspirations are 
not going to bear very visible fruit. He has got to be a good 
breadwinner; he has got to take care of his wife and children; he 
has got to be a neighbor whom his neighbors can trust; he has 
got to act squarely in his business relations. He has got to do all 
those every-day, ordinary things, or he is not a good citizen. 

But, he has got to do more than that. In this country of ours 
he has got to devote—the average citizen has got to devote—a 
good deal of thought and time to the affairs of the state as a 
whole, or those affairs are going to go badly. But he has got to 
devote that thought and that time steadily and intelligently. If 
there is any one quality which is not an admirable quality, either 
in a nation or in an individual, it is hysterics (laughter), either in 
religion or in anything else. The man or woman who makes up 
for ten days’ indifference to duty by an eleventh day’s morbid re- 
pentance about that indifference is of very scant use in the world. 
(Applause and laughter.) 

Now, in the same way, it is of no possible use to decline to 
go through all the ordinary duties of citizenship for a long space 
of time, and then suddenly get up and feel very angry about some- 
thing or somebody—not clearly defined in one’s mind—and de- 
mand reform, as it were a concrete substance to be handed out 
forthwith. (Applause and laughter.) Now, this is as a prelim- 
inary to what I want to say to you about the whole question of 
corporations as affecting the public. 

There are very many and very difficult problems with which we 
are faced. It is worse than useless for any of us to rail at or re- 
gret the great growth in the industrial civilization of the last half 
century. Speaking academically, we can, according to our several 
temperaments, regret that the old days with the old life have 
vanished, or not, as we choose. But we are only here tonight be- 
cause of the play of these great forces. There is no use—there 
is but little use—in regretting that things haven't shaped them- 
selves differently. The proper thing to do is to face the conditions 
as they are, and see if we can’t get the best there is in them out 
of them. (Applause.) 





Now, we are not going to get any complete or perfect solu- 
tion of all of the evils which come to our minds when we think of 
the trusts by any single action on our part. A good many ac- 
tions in a good many different ways will be required before we get 
many of these evils even partially remedied. We have got, first 
of all to think clearly, we have got probably to experiment some- 
what; we have got to—we must, above all—show by our action 
that our interest is paramount and not spasmodic in the question, 
and we have got to see that all the steps are taken toward that 
solution. 

Now, of course, all that is perfectly trite. Everyone who 
thinks knows that the only way in which any problem of great im- 
portance was ever successfully solved was by constant and per- 
sistent effort toward a given end—effort that did not end with 
any one election or with any one year, but that was continued 
steadily, temperately and resolutely toward a given end. 

It is a little difficult to set clearly before us all of the evils; 
but I think that those gentlemen, and especially those gentlemen 
of large means, who deny that the evils exist, are acting with 
great folly. I am so far from being against property, when I 
ask that the question of the trust be taken up, that I am acting, 
in the most conservative sense, in property’s interest. (Applause.) 

When a great corporation is sued for violating the anti-trust 
law, it isn’t a move against property; it is a move in favor of 
property, because when you can make it evident that all men, rich 
and poor alike, have to obey the law, you are putting the safe- 
guard of the law around all men. When you make it evident that 
no man shall be excused for violating the law, you make it evident 
that everyone will be protected from violators of the law. 

Now, one of the great troubles—I am inclined to think, much 
the greatest trouble—in any immediate handling of the question of 
the trusts, comes from our system of government. Let me go 
back for one moment. [I want to guard what I am saying in each 
case. I want you to remember that my words are to be taken at 
their exact face value. Remember, I am not saying that even if 
we had all the power, we could completely solve the trust ques- 
tion, and, gentlemen, if what we read in the papers is true, they are 
speaking of a number of international trusts now. (Applause.) 
And it is going to be very difficult for any set of laws on our part 
to deal completely with a problem which becomes international 
in its bearings. 





But a great deal can be done in various ways—even now, a 
great deal is being done, and a great deal more can be done if 
we can see that the power is put somewhere to do it. On the 


whole, our system of government has worked marvelously well 





the system of dividing the functions of government, of arranging 
a scheme under which Maine and Louisiana and Oregon and 
Idaho and New York and South Carolina can all come in together 
for certain purposes, and yet each be allowed to work out its sal- 
vation as it desires along certain lines. On the whole, that has 
worked well. And while I most firmly believe in fixity of, policy, 
I don’t believe that that policy should be fossilized; and when 
conditions change, we must change .our fundamental methods to 
meet them. 

I believe with all my heart in the New England town meeting, 
but you can’t work the New England town meeting in Boston. 
It is too big. You have got to try something else. And if you 
look back at the history of Boston you will find that Boston was 
very reluctant to admit that fact in the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Now. when this Government was founded, there were no 
great individual or corporate fortunes, and commerce and industry 
were being carried on very much as they had been carried on from 
the days when Nineveh and Babylon stood in the valley of Mes- 
opotamia. Sails, oars, wheels—commerce moved through them. 
The wagon train, the pack train, the row boat, the sailing craft— 
those were the methods of commerce. Everything has been revo- 
lutionized:in the business world since, and the progress of civiliz- 
ation, from being a trickle has become a torrent. There was no 
particular need at that time of bothering as to whether the nation 
or the state had control of corporations. They were easy to 
control. Now, however, the exact reverse is the case. And re- 
member, I say corporations. I don’t say merely trusts, merely 
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combinations of corporations, or corporations under certain pe- 
culiar conditions. 

For instance, the other day—some time ago—the attorney- 
general took action against a certain trust. There has been con- 
siderable discussion as to whether the trust aimed at would not 
see to get out free under the law by becoming a single corpora- 
tion. Now, I want laws to enable us to deal with it no matter 
what shape it takes. (Applause.) I want to be able, I want to 
see the Government able, to get at it definitely, so that the action 
of the Government can’t be evaded by any turning within or with- 
out Federal or State statutes. 

At present we have really no efficient control over a big cor- 
poration which does business in more than one state. Frequently 
the corporation has nothing whatever to do with the state in 
which it is incorporated, except to get incorporated; and all its 
action may be taken in entirely different communities, which may 
object very much to the methods of incorporation in the state 
from which it sprung. I don’t believe that you can get any action 
by any state—I don’t believe it is practicable to get action by all 
the states—that will give us satisfactory control of the trusts, or 
the big corporations, and the result is at present that we have a 
great, powerful, artificial creation, which has no creator to which 
it is responsible. (Applause.) I want you again to follow me. 
The creator creates it, and then it goes and operates somewhere 
else. There is no interest for the creator to deal with it. It 
doesn’t do anything in that state. It doesn’t do anything where 
the creator has power. It operates outside entirely. Of course, 
it is a mere truism to say that the corporation is the creature of 
the state—that the state is sovereign. 

Now, I want to make a real and not a nominal sovereign—to 
have someone sovereign to which the corporation shall be really 
and not nominally responsible. (Applause.) At present, if we 
pass laws, nobody can tell whether they will amount to anything. 
That has two bad effects. In the first place, the corporation be- 
comes indifferent to the law-making body; and, in the next place, 
gentlemen, the lawmaking body gets into that most pernicious 
system of passing a law, not with reference to what will be done 
under it, but with reference to its effect upon the opinions of the 
voters. (Applause and laughter.) Now, that is a bad effect. 
When any body of lawmakers passes a law, not soberly, with ref- 
erence to whether that law will do good or ill, but with the knowl- 
edge that not much will come of it, and yet that perhaps the 
people on the whole will like to think it has been put on the 
statute books—when you get to that condition, it doesn’t speak 
well for your lawmakers, and it doesn’t speak very well for the 
people either. 

Now, what I hope to see is power given to the national Legis- 
lature which shall make the control real. It would be an excellent 
thing if you could have all the states act on somewhat similar 
lines, so that you would make it necessary for the national gov- 
ernment to act. But all of you know perfectly well that the 
states won’t act on somewhat similar lines. No advance whatever 
has been made in the direction of intelligent dealing by the states 
with these—as a collective body—with these great corporations. 

Here in Massachusetts you have what I regard as, on the 
whole, excellent corporation laws. I think that most of our diffi- 
culties—here again, remember, I am not promising the millenium 
(laughter); it isn’t in my power to promise it—I say most of our 
difficulties would be in a fair way of solution if we had the power 
to put upon the national statute books, and did put upon them, 
laws for the nation much like those which you have here on the 
subject of corporations in Massachusetts. (Applause.) 

So you can see, gentlemen, I am not advocating anything 
very revolutionary, I am advocating action to prevent anything 
revolutionary. (Applause.) Now, if we can get adequate control 
by the nation of these great corporations, then we can pass legis- 
lation which will give us the power of regulation and supervision 
over them. If the nation had that power, mind you, I should ad- 
vocate as strenuously as I knew how that the power should be 
exercised with extreme caution and self-restraint. No good will 
come from plunging in without having looked carefully ahead. 

The first thing that we want to know—the first thing we want 
is the publicity—I don’t mean publicity as a favor, by some cor- 
porations; I mean it as a right from all corporations affected by 
the law; I want publicity as to the essential facts in which the 
public has an interest. 
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I want the knowledge given to the accredited representatives 
of the people of all facts upon which those representatives can, 
if they see it, base their actions later. 

The publicity itself would cure many of the evils. The light 
of day is a great deterrent to wrongdoing. The mere fact of be- 
ing able to put out nakedly and with the certainty that the state- 
ments were true a given condition of things that was wrong would 
go a long distance toward curing that wrong. And, even where it 
did not cure it, it would make the path evident by which to cure 
it. We wouldn’t be hunting in the dark. We wouldn’t be striving 
blindly to see what was good and what was bad. We should know 
what the facts were and be able to shape our course accordingly. 

Something, as I said, can be done now. Indeed, I think a 
good deal can be done now. A good deal is being done now. As 
far as the anti-trust laws go they will be enforced. No suit will 
be undertaken for the sake of seeming to undertake it. (Ap- 
plause.) Every suit that is undertaken will be begun because the 
great lawyer and upright man whom we are fortunate enough to 
have as attorney general, Mr. Knox (applause)—because he be- 
lieves that there is a violation of the law which we can get at. 
And when a suit is undertaken it won’t be compromised, except- 
ing upon the basis that the Government wins. (Applause.) 


And of course, gentlemen, no laws amount to anything unless 
they are administered honestly and fearlessly. You have got to 
have the administration before the law can do anything, so that 
something can be done by that. Now, I believe—I do not say I 
am sure of it—that it is possible to frame legislation—national 
legislation—which shall give us more power than we now have, at 
any rate, over corporations doing an interstate business. I can’t 
guarantee that, because in the past it has more than once happen- 
ed that we have got laws on the statute books which those who 
made them intended to mean one thing, and when they came up 
for decision it was found that the intention had not been success- 
fully put into effect. 

But I believe that some legislation, that additional legislation 
can be had. But I think we have got to make up our minds to 
the fact that if it proves on effort that we cannot, under the con- 
stitution as it is, give the national administration sufficient power 
in dealing with these great corporations, then, no matter what 
our reverence to the past, our duty to the present and the future 
will force us to see that more power is conferred upon the Na- 
tional Government. (Applause.) And when that power has been 
conferred then it will rest with the National Government to ex- 
ercise it. At present we are going to do the best we can with 
strawless bricks, but remember they are bound to be strawless. 

And, finally, men and women of New England, men and wom- 
en of the state that represents so much that is always best in the 
spirit of true Americanism—finally, I ask you to remember that 
after all has been done that can be done by governmental action; 
after you have exercised your best wisdom, and exercised it in the 
most resolute and lofty spirit; after you have given all the needed 
power to the National Government, and after that power has been 
exercised in the wisest and most resolute fashion, it will still mean 
that what has been done is not to make everything smooth for 
each man, but merely to give a better opportunity for each man to 
work out his own fate on good terms for himself. (Applause.) 

Laws, the wisest laws, can do something; but we are not to be 
excused if we fail to insist upon those wise laws. Honest adminis- 
tration of the laws can do something more, and still less are we 
to be excused as a people if we condone or connive at a failure to 
administer the laws by the public servants of the people. But 
after those laws have been enacted, after those laws have been 
enforced, it will remain true here, in this century, as it has been 
true in every century throughout history, that the fundamental 
factor in each man’s success in life must be that man’s own char- 
acter—the sum of the qualities of truthfulness, earnestness, en- 
ergy, thrift and business ability on his part. The state can’t do 
as much for you as you can do for it. 

Under no circumstances will it be possible, by law, to shape 
conditions so that each man shall succeed. If the man hasn’t got 
in him the stuff out of which he can work success, the state can’t 
supply it. What can be done by the state, by the nation, is to 
make the conditions such that each man shall be able, under the 
best circumstances, with everything most favorable to him, to 
work out his fate for himself. If, under those circumstances, he 
fails, I am sorry for him. I will help him as far as possible; I will 
lift him up if he stumbles; but I won’t try to carry him, for that is 
neither healthy for him nor for me. (Great applause.) 
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HYPNOTISM 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES ON 
WHICH IT IS FOUNDED 


By PROFESSOR E. H. ELDRIDGE, OF TEMPLE COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA 


OT long ago I received a letter from a lady who wished to 
N know if I could tell her how, by means of hypnotism, she 
could do two things. She wanted to do it without a person 
knowing she was going to do it. She wanted in some way to stop 
her husband from going out nights and lying to her when he came 
home. Another letter which I received about the same time was 
from a young man who said, “Please answer this not later than 
next Sunday night. I go to see a young lady. There is another 
young man who goes too. I want to hypnotize her so she won’t 
like the other fellow and will love me—how can I do it?” 

I am inclined to think that those two letters show in a general 
way the attitude toward hypnotism. They consider hypnotism 
something marvelous, something miraculous. This attitude I 
think has been fostered by some of our novelists and by news- 
paper stories and remarkable advertisements which are put out 
by some of the correspondence schools of hypnotism. The more 
mysterious a thing is the more it will appeal to a great many 
people. A certain man has used this principle in psychology for 
his own benefit. He has made hypnotism as remarkable, as su- 
pernatural as he could, and he has reaped his benefits. 

Many people believe the person who is hypnotized has com- 
pletely lost his identity, completely lost his will power, that he is 
just as much under the control of the hypnotist as our New 
England ancestors thought people were under the control of 
witches. Many of us have probably read of cases where people 
are said to have been murdered by a man who was hypnotized. 
Many of us have read of amputations of arms and _ legs 
which have taken place while the subject was hypnotized. We 
have heard of lots of miraculous cures. 

Within a very few years a number of men lave begun a very 
careful investigation. There is accessible to the careful student a 
mass of information, which I think is as free from error as is any 
other body of scientific knowledge. 
rance regarding it. 
something marvelous. 
nary law of human life. 


There is no excuse for igno- 
It is not something mysterious, it is not 
It is simply an intensification of an ordi- 


One man has defined hypnotism as self-delusion and sleep. I 
have seen people who seemed to be hypnotized, but were not 
asleep. Another definition given is a peculiar condition in which 
the individual’s susceptibility to suggestion is very greatly in- 
creased. 

I think most of us underestimate the value of suggestion’ in 
life. In our physical life, in our religious, in our political, in our 
habits and thoughts. To illustrate what I mean: a friend of 
mine, Dr. Small, some years ago conducted some experiments in 
Worcester, Mass. He stepped into a school-room one day and 
began to talk to the scholars about flowers, how perfumes were 
made from them. Told them that a little quantity of perfume 
could be smelled a great distance. Then he tried this experiment. 
He said: “I have in this case some perfume in atomizers. I am 
going around the room and make a spray, and as soon as you de- 
tect the odor, I want you to raise your hands.” He tried it in the 
different grades of the different schools of the city named, up to 
the last year of the high school. In no case did less than half of 
the young men and women detect the odor. In reality it was 
pure distilled water. When the suggestion was made some of 
them smelled the perfume. 

This gentleman went into a school-room, called one of the 
boys to the front of the room. He said, “I am going to put a 
drop of sugar solution on the tongue of this boy.” He did so, and 
a sweet face was made. Then he took another child, and says, 
“T will now put a drop of quinine solution on the tongue of this 
child.’ The child came to the front of the room and the drop of 
solution was placed on his tongue, and a bitter. face was made. 
Now he says, “We will try this in the room, first the sugar, later 
the quinine.” In describing the effects of their tasting the sugar 
solution afterwards he said, some of the children said it tasted 
sweet, some said it was sweeter than their coffee at home. At 
least 90 per cent. in lower classes said it was sweet. In no class 
did less than 60 or 70 per cent. taste the sweetness. Then he 
went around with the quinine. Two or three children were no- 


ticed to wipe out their mouths. Two children were so sick they 
could not come to school the next day. Of the children who were 
given this solution (for he tried it in several grades) 75 per cent. 
in every case, including the high school, tasted the bitter taste and 
the younger classes, at least 90 per cent. In reality, he used 
absolutely nothing but distilled water, except with the children of 
the higher class. You will say that this is true of children, but 
adults are not affected that way by suggestion. 

Prof. Ladd, of Yale College, tries each year an experiment 
similar to this. He steps upon the platform. Around the room 
the students are seated at their desks. There is an electric wire 
running around the room and a current sent through that wire. 
Prof. Ladd says to the class, “I am about to turn on the switch 
here, and when I do the current will go around the wire. As 
soon as you detect the heat in the finger and thumb of your left 
hand I wish you to press this button with a finger of your right 
hand. Ready!” Away goes the switch. All of them, of course, 
detect the heat. It takes some of them longer than others. He 
tries it again, but quietly turns the switch under the desk, which 
shuts the current off. Ready! Over goes the switch! Down go 
the young men’s fingers; they felt the heat, but the heat wasn’t 
there. Those are men of the highest class of one of the best 
colleges in this country; men who are specially trained in scien- 
tific education. And yet for four years there was not one man in 
the class that did not feel the heat that was not there. 

Have you ever talked in church and noticed the effect? 
There are others who want to do the same thing. Have you ever 
seen a person in the street-car yawn and have you not wanted 
to do the same thing? Some of you have. 

The following story was told by John K. B——.: 

One day an idiot came down to the breakfast table of a large 
boarding house, and said, “I have written a poem.” He read it 
to them. The people at this boarding house had gotten the idea 
that the idiot was an idiot, although he seemed in his right mind. 
They were not in the habit of making fun of anything he did, but 
they said, “That is the worst stuff we have ever heard. We are 
surprised that you should do such a thing, you are a pretty bad 
idiot.” He had written it all, but he had copied it from a selec- 
tion which had been written some years ago. If he had gone and 
given them some of his own poetry instead of “Shakespeare,” 
they probably would have thought it was fine. I am not so sure 
but what most of us, many of us at least, are influenced in our 
literary criticisms and possibly in criticisms of art by the opinions 
of other people. I guess most of us are. 

Many of the speculations in the world are nothing more nor 
less than illustrations of the great influence of suggestion upon the 
social life. It was not so many years ago that a great many peo- 
ple in this country sent more than a million dollars to a clerk in 
Brooklyn who promised them a large per cent. a year for their 
money. He paid it for a few weeks, and then departed from them. 
Would it not seem as though people at times lost their common 
sense, as though they were influenced solely and purely by one 
idea, that they looked at that so intently that they forgot every- 
thing else? 

If I tell you to do something I may arouse your opposition. 
If I hint in an indirect way that you may do something, that 
something may be pleasant that someone else has done, you are 
likely to do it. If you suggest to the child indirectly what you 
want him to do you are a good deal more apt to get good results 
than if you commanded him to do it. 

I wish to speak on mind-reading for a few moments. What 
is an absolute mind-reader? He is a man who is deeply engaged 
on a subject or he is not engaged at all. Most of you have been 
reading, the clock strikes, and ten minutes later you say you did 
not hear it. You did hear it, because circumstances will come 
half an hour later when you will say, I did hear that clock strike, 
I remember now. The clock struck and made the impression, 
but you say you did not hear it, you were not thinking about it, 
your attention was somewhere else. It is stated of Dr. Hamilton 
that he was one of the most absent-minded of men. He would 
walk along the street and run into a cow, would take off his hat 








and apologize to the animal and walk on. He was known on 
several occasions to go into class in the morning with one of his 
own black stockings on and one of his wife’s white ones. The 
story is told by other philosophers that one day the servant 
came into the room in great excitement, crying, “Professor, Fire! 
Fire!—come quick!” He was engaged. He heard her, but—he 
had probably responded many times before, 
“All right, I don’t need to hurry, I do not interfere with the house- 
hold affairs.” 

One of 


minded. 


responded as he 


the most celebrated absent- 
The maid came 
“All right,” said he, “In a few 
The maid came the second time and third time and 
said, “You must come, your wife is dying.” He turned around 
and said, “All right, let her wait till I come.’ Newton, probably 
the most wonderful man the world has ever known, was very 
absent-minded. He had a family of cats (was very fond of cats.) 
One day he was engaged in work in his room, mathematical work 
which required close application. 


mathematicians 
One day he was engaged in a problem. 


was 


and said, ‘Your wife is worse.” 
minutes.” 


He was very warm, but if he 
opened the window or door the wind would blow his papers 
around. After awhile the cat said she wanted to go out. 
it in such unmistakable could 
He opened the door and let her out. 
would like to follow its mother, 
door and let her out. 


She said 
not misunderstand it. 
Kitten No. 1 thought it 


said so. 


tones he 
and He opened the 
The same thing was repeated for Kittens 
Nos. 2 and 3, and then he came and sat down and went to work 
again, but the “cat came back,” and said she wanted to come in. 
She said it by means of scratching the door. He finally let her in. 
When he did so the kittens were nowhere in sight. The kittens 
came around, however, and he let them all in. Finally, he said 
to himself, I cannot be disturbed this way all the time, and he 
set that gigantic mind of his at work to find some way to let 
those cats in and out without opening the door. He measures 
pussy from tip of her nose to the end of her tail. He then meas- 
ures each one of the kittens and then goes to the door and cuts 
in the door a hole for each of the kittens and the big cat. 

There is a period between waking and sleeping, and in that 
transition we know very, very little in the world, where we are, to 
an extent, absent-minded. We pass through a state (the hypnotic 
state) every time we go to sleep. 

What causes dreams? It may be too late suppers; it may be 
some idea which you had in your mind the day before; it may be 
too heavy pressure of bed-clothing; it may be your foot has got- 
ten out of the bed-clothing and you are cold. Very many of 
your dreams can be accounted for in some simple way such as 
that. 

Do any of you ever walk in your sleep? I had a room-mate in 
college who talked every night and walked whenever he got a 
chance. I will show the influence of an idea in a case of this kind. 
I was able before I was through college to suggest an idea to 
that man while he was asleep, and I could change his thought to 
something entirely different. Our rooms were quite close togeth- 
er. One night I got up and put some coal into our stove. The 
next minute I heard a rumpus in the next room, and there was a 
shout, “Fire! Fire!—down the street somewhere!” 
and said, “No, I guess not. I know what it is, you better go 
back to bed.” He walked back to bed. Our beds consisted of 
cots with wire springs and mattresses upon them. In his hurry to 
get up he had taken his mattress with him and when he went 
back he got right down on the wire springs. It aroused him and 
he used some pretty strong words, but I want to impress on you 
the fact that I could change the current of his thought. That 
one idea of my putting coal into the stove had suggested fire to 
him, and I changed that thought. 

Any method which attracts attention of the subject in one 
direction and holds him there will with most people bring about 
a condition resembling sleep. In that condition the operator 
can by verbal suggestion give the person ideas. 

Only about one out of ten can be put in somnambulism. 
About nine out of the same number can be hypnotized to some 
extent—where the person is willing to be put to sleep from 15 to 
20 per cent. Ninety-six per cent. of the class at Cambridge Uni- 
versity were hypnotized. Those who know most of the subject 
say that the hospital surgeon who cannot hypnotize from 80 to 
go per cent. of his subjects is no good. Now it is the subject, 
not the operator, who does most of the work in hypnotism. Not- 
withstanding the general idea that the hypnotist must be a man 
with flashing eye and sinister expression, the subject does most 
of the work. The operator simply takes the subject at the right 


I went to him 
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time. I should have absolutely no influence over any person, 
providing that person was not willing to do as I said. My influ- 
ence is limited purely by verbal suggestion. I think possibly I can 
illustrate the facts better than I can tell them. First, there is the 
muscular hypnotism, the hands may be put together and it is im- 
possible to draw them apart; then the case of the person going 
into a sleep (and in many cases those who go to sleep can be given 
sense illusions.) By illusions I mean they can be shown one thing 
and told something else. One idea makes such an impression 
upon them that they think of nothing else. 

What are the uses of hypnotism? 
stand the nervous system. 


It has helped us to under- 
It has been of some value in diseases. 
Like the value of the faith cure it is very much overestimated, but 
in some classes of diseases, it can be used. It changes habits. It 
cures some of cigaret smoking and has even helped in cases of 
drinking. 

I know of a man, a prominent business man in Philadelphia, 
who was very much afraid of lightning. That man was given 
three treatments and seemingly cured. He has manifested no fear 
for the last four or five months. 

It is used in hospitals in several portions of the country to a 
greater or less extent. It is used some in hysteria, insomnia, and 
sometimes in nervous prostration. Headaches are its best friends. 
Without any bad after effects it will cure headaches. It has been 
used in cases of rheumatism with seeming success and in some 
few cases of writers’ cramp and stuttering. 

There was a case of a girl of fifteen years who could not re- 
member. In six treatments her memory was very much better. 
Then a boy who was a great coward, who was treated, and was 
very much better. 

Now where is the danger? If a person is repeatedly hypno- 
tized in the same way by the same person he may form a habit of 
going off to sleep by himself. It is possible to hypnotize people 
who have been hypnotized repeatedly without their consent, but 
such cases are very rare. It is absolutely impossible for me or for 
any one else to hypnotize any person who is not willing to do 
what I tell him to do. 

I know of a case of a man who was put into a twenty-four 
hours’ sleep, and a reward of $25 was offered if a person aroused 
him. A man did partially arouse him, but broke one of his ribs in 
order to do it. 

I find a great many people fear the danger of going into a 
deep sleep and not waking, but there is no need of it. 

The danger in hypnotism is when a person is persuaded to 
commit a crime or do things which are injurious. I know of a 
man who was given a paste-board dagger when he was hypnotized 
and he was told to stab a man with it and he did so. 

But there is with the hypnotized subject a feeling and desire 
for. self-preservation and it is very difficult to persuade a person 
who is hypnotized to do something which he objects seriously 
to do. 

Any ordinary shock will awaken a person, a little snap of the 
finger is sufficient in many cases. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred a snap of the finger will do it. They will come back as 
they would from a healthy sleep. 

An insane person is very, very difficult to do anything with. 
It is only by an immense amount of effort that anything is done 
with him. 

aga 
LONDON BRIDGE TO BE REBUILT 


HE famous London bridge is to be widened, according to a 

special correspondent of Social Service. From a census tak- 
en a few months ago, it appears that in the course of every twen- 
ty-four hours, over 100,000 pe‘estrians, to say nothing of 22,000 
vehicles, cross over London Bridge, and the bulk of this traffic is 
accounted for in a few hours. About 25.000 pedestrians and half 
as many vehicles make use of the Tower Bridge during a similar 
space of time. While all this may be gratifying as showing the 
steadily increasing commercial prosperity of the City of London, 
yet, nevertheless, it brings with it a responsibility—a responsibility 
which the City Corporation has now boldly faced. A sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds is to be expended in providing a remedy, 
and in the course of a few weeks the workmen will set about a 
task which will take over three years to accomplish. 

The opportunity will be taken by the City Corporation of ef- 
fecting other improvements in addition to widening of the bridge. 
Special provision will be made for electric wires, and in the fu- 
ture the bridge will be illuminated by electric lights from the cen- 
ter of the roadway. 
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NOTABLE METEORS THAT HAVE FALLEN 


WHERE THEY HAVE BEEN FOUND, AND HOW THEY ARE PRESERVED 


HE study of the heavenly bodies 
has been a theme of fascinating in- 
terest to mankind from the earliest 
ages. From the days when the as- 
trologers guessed at the movements 
of the stars and planets and filled 
their coffers from the credulity of 
the ignorant to the present era of 
exact knowledge, interest in the 
starry firmament has never waned. 
Today perhaps the chiei effort in 
the astronomical world is devoted to 
the discovery of the chemical con- 
stituents of the various heavenly 
bodies. 

One branch of this science, and in 
some respects the most tangible, re- 











lates to the study of the meteorites 
that dot the sky and occasionally create a sensation by plunging 
to the earth. A writer in The Washington Star gives an interest- 
ing account as follows of the notable meteors that have been found 
and of the steps that are taken by the National Museum officials 
to preserve them: 

Perhaps no discovery of unusual significance relating to the 
geology of this earth excites a degree of interest among scientists 
equal to that aroused by the finding of one of these stony visitors 
from the ethereal space. Each new discovery of a meteorite is the 
signal for renewed interest, because it is not known what mystery 
may be explained by the messenger from the other worlds, and 
scientists are ready and eager to learn more about the unexplored 
regions of the air. 

It is not to be wondered at then, that the recent finding of an 
immense meteorite near Bacubirito, Mexico, has awakened the 
zeal of men of science to learn, if possible, facts hitherto un- 
known. The meteorite last unearthed is said to be the largest one 
ever found. It measures 13 feet 1 inch in length, 6 feet 2 inches in 
width and is 5 feet 4 inches thick. 


The weight of this immense 
body has not been definitely estimated, but it will likely weigh 
several tons. Its discovery, as in the case with most meteorites, 
was purely accidental. A miner in digging along a ledge prospect- 
ing, found the mass and noting its peculiar formation became in- 
terested. As the result of investigation it was found to be a body 
from another world and it was excavated from its deep bed, having 
sunk into the earth several feet in falling. 

Dr. George P. Merrill, head curator of the department of 
geology at the United States National Museum, with his assistant. 
is making an effort to complete the collection in the museum of 
meteorites which have fallen in the United States. He is also 
anxious to secure new finds and desires very much to obtain the 
Bacubirito fall. Upon making an investigation as to the expense 
of obtaining the meteorite he estimated that it would cost no less 
than $30,0co to bring it to the National Museum, so he was 
obliged to abandon his hope of securing the stone. 

According to Dr. Merrill. the collection of meteorites in the 
museum numbers about 368. of which nearly 150 fell in the United 
States. 
of 520 meteorites. of which 142 fell within this country. Only thir- 
ty-seven of the entire number were seen when falling. 


From prehistoric times down to 1893 there was a record 


At present 
the total number found in the world is perhaps about 600. 

The largest specimen of the collection in the Naticnal Mu- 
seum is the Casas Grandes. which weighs over 2,905 pounds. It 
was found near Chihuahua. Mexico, in a prehistoric village, the 
inhabitants of which had secure’? the mass and wrapped it in 
mummy cloth. It is very likely that it was considered as an object 
of worship and veneration. This specimen is over 90 per cent. 
iron and a section cut from the mass shows the crystallization of 
the body. F 

One of the most peculiar specimens in the museum in regard 
to form is the Ring meteorite. composed principally of metallic 
iron. This substance from another world is shaped like an im- 
mense ring. about two feet or more in diameter. One portion of 
the outer circle is thicker than the rest and adds bulk to the speci- 
men. It was found near Tucson, Arizona. 

Another meteorite from Arizona was discovered in the can- 


AN ANALYSIS OF THEIR CONTENTS 


yon Diablo. This body weighs 1,800 pounds and it is likely that it 
was the largest of a considerable number which fell simultaneous- 
ly, inasmuch as a number of smaller specimens were found near 
that place. For a time after the finding of the large mass there 
was a great deal of activity among the inhabitants of that part of 
Arizona, and a great many persons were out with picks and 
shovels endeavoring to unearth similar stones. The meteorites 
brought a large price and several persons were well paid for their 
efforts “in the interest of science.” 

The sight of a falling meteorite has been the privilege of but 
very few persons, and it is a memorable event in a personal ca- 
reer, like that of viewing a cyclone at close range. 

The description of the descent of a stony meteorite, which fell 
near Felix, Perry county, Ala., at about 11:30 o’clock in the 
morning, the 15th of May, 1900, is an interesting story. A farmer 
near Felix, Ala., was working in his cotton field when his atten- 
tion was attracted by a loud rumbling noise, very much like thun- 
der. It being a clear, cloudless day he immediately looked up and 
saw the meteorite directly overhead. 
report, followed by two milder ones. 


There was one very loud 
The meteorite had the ap- 
pearance of a big piece of red hot iron being struck with a ham- 
mer, causing the sparks to fly in all directions. After the explo- 
sion the smaller pieces popping off sounded like a small stone or 
nail being thrown with great force, making a humming or hissing 
noise. The meteor seemed to be passing from east to west. The 
noise of the explosion was heard at a distance of twenty-five miles 
from the place where the stone fell. 

The largest portion of this meteor that was obtained was 
found imbedded in the soft plowed ground at a depth of about 
eight inches. This fragment weighed about seven pounds, and is 
now in the possession of the National Museum. The mass is 
quite soft and pliable. and dark gray in color. The outer surface 
is coated with a thin black crust. 

The Allegan meteorite .which fell near Allegan, Mich.. shortly 
after 8 o’clock on the morning of July 10, 1899, was the cause of 
great excitement and awe on the part of the inhabitants of that 
place who witnessed the descent. Coming as it did at an early 
hour of the morning the people knew not what to expect, and 
from the noise and brilliance they were under the impression that 
a “wild comet” had flown its track and was about to crash into 
the earth in an unceremonious manner and destroy the town. 

According to an eye-witness the stone came from the north- 
west. The attention of the observers was first attracted by a can- 
nonlike report, followed by a rumbling sound lasting about five 
minutes. This was followed as the fiery monster came nearer by 
a hissing sound compared to that of an engine blowing off steam. 
When first seen in the air the stone had the appearance of a black 
ball about the size of a man’s fist. One of the observers declared 
that the missile passed over his head within forty feet of where he 
was working. and he noticed a blue streak behind it about six feet 
long. which tapered back to a sharp point. The meteorite struck 
the ground about ten rods beyond this eye-witness and buried it- 
self in the sand to a depth of eighteen inches. 

The stone was dug up about five minutes after striking, and 
it is stated it was too hot for handling and had to be removed 
on a shovel. The sand, it is declared. was hot for two feet around 
where it struck. and near the hole the earth was warm for an hour 
aiter the fall. and the stone was warm two hours and a half later. 

This specimen when found weighed about seventy pounds, but 
pieces were broken off and the material in the museum weighs 
Like the Felix meteor, it has a thin black 
crust on the outer surface. The stone is an even granular struc- 


about sixty pounds 


ture of gray color. The stone is exceedingly friable and crumbles 
away readily between the thumb and finger. Dr. Merrill pro- 
nounces it the most friable meteorite he has seen. 

In the collection of substances from the outside world are 
meteorites of varying shapes. and it is an interesting exhibit. 
Some of the stones are difficult to keep and have to be boiled in 
parafine to preserve them in order that the oxygen or the atmos- 
phere may not attack the chloride of iron which they contain. If 
this were not done the specimens would crumble and decay. Dr. 
Merrill hopes to be able to have a complete collection of the 
stones which have at one time or another fallen within the bound- 
aries of the United States. and to that end he is now working. 
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EATING FOR STRENGTH 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR UNCOOKED FOOD IN DE- 


VELOPING PHYSICAL POWER 
By JULIAN P. THOMAS, M. D. (FOOD SPECIALIST, NEW YORK) 


Copyright 1901, by Joseph B. Bowles 


T is impossible to have perfect health 

unless the body is perfectly nourished. 
No amount of exercise or deep breathing 
can accomplish much unless the diet is 
suited to the requirements of the individual. 
Every day I meet persons who are actually 
working themselves to death trying to 
build muscle, when a few weeks of good 
feeding would increase their weight and 
vitality at once. And I have seen many 
others gain from ten to thirty-five or forty 
pounds in a month and have the increase 
evenly distributed over their bodies. It 
made little difference even if they had been 
thin for years; just as soon as they got a 
diet suited to their requirements they im- 
mediately began to pick up; the face lost 
its haggard, hungry look, the bones be- 
came covered, the angles disappeared, the 
form became rounded out and symmetrical, 
and this in spite of the discontinuance of 
heavy exercises and sometimes the restric- 
tion of even light ones. 

Diet and exercise are so intimately con- 
nected that it is almost impossible to speak 
of one without the other; but I shall try in 
this article to emphasize the importance 
of proper dieting. 

If the reader could have the privilege of 
seeing a few hundred nude bodies he would 
soon realize the importance of better feed- 
ing, for he would find that even the best 
specimens present an unevenly nourished 
appearance. In some he would find the 
lower body well nourished while the upper 
body was scarcely nourished at all; in 
others the entire body extremely thin; 
bones showing everywhere, the face hag- 
gard and drawn, the person nervous and 
irritable, with all kinds of complaints. 
Others he would see so deformed by fat, 
that if their bodies were not covered with 
ciothing they would create merriment 
wherever they went. and yet, in these very 
fat people he would find that the muscles 
were poorly nourished, and that they were 
almost as weak as children, frequently suf- 
fering from manifold ills. After seeing a 
few hundred of such bodies, if the reader 
were to visit some collections of animals 
having freedom in the selection of their 
food, he would find to his surprise and de- 
light that each of their bodies was develop- 
ed symmetrically; that they looked comfort- 
able and well fed; that they were muscular 
and active; it being almost impossible to 
tell the old ones from the young ones. 
Upon investigation he would find that these 
animals live from five to seven times as 
long as it takes them to reach maturity, 
many of them going far beyond this point, 
while human beings live only from two to 
three times as long, and even then rarely 
have a normal degree of vigorous vitality. 

It is well known in the case of animals 
that their feeding is far more important 
than their exercise; although, of course, it 
would be impossible for them to be healthy 
unless they had a normal amount of exer- 
cise in the open air. They get their exer- 
cise in their endeavor to procure food, and 


it would be far better for us if we got ours 


the same way. 
tc cleanse 


In fact, exercise is intended 
our bodies and nourish them. 
Thus, if you contract a muscle you force 
out the excretions of each tiny cell compos- 
ing it; when you relax it, you let fresh ma- 
terial into the cells to nourish them. If 
this process of contracting and relaxing is 
rot carried too far, the muscle is greatly 
benefited, because you send to it new blood 
laden with new food. If you continue the 
contraction beyond a healthy point, the 

















REDUCED EIGHT INCHES AROUND THE 

WAIST AS RESULT OF UNCOOKED DIKT 
muscle becomes overtrained and will in 
time atrophy. But if the diet be improper 
it becomes impossible to nourish the mus- 
cle by exercise, the blood not containing 
the proper elements. 

I am satisfied that the more natural our 
food the better. Personally, I eat nothing 
that is cooked, preferring to live upon 
fruits, nuts, milk, salads and cereals. I do 
this because I find that they give me better 
health and more vigorous vitality. I find 
that my body is better nourished and that 
I do not require nearly so much exercise 
to keep it in good condition, and that at 
any time I wish to exert my power, I can 
do so with ease and effect. I can run for 
miles at a good clip without any trouble 
whatever. The muscles act without effort. 
In fact, muscular action has become almost 
as easy to me as brain action. 

Tt is a pleasure for me to look at any part 
of my body and realize by the symmetry 
and pink color that it is well fed. Formerly 
this was not the case. No matter how much 
I exercised when I was eating cooked food, 
T was unable to develop my body symmet- 
rically, and work was always hard. Since 
changing the diet, the body has become 
firm and elastic, and every action is a pleas- 


ure. I have gained forty pounds, and am 
now several times stronger than before, 

It is not unusual to see men break down 
in spite of efforts to become stronger, and 
upon investigation it is almost invariably 
found that a more nutritious diet would 
have prevented the collapse. This has 
been demonstrated by greatly increased 
vigor in many such cases after a few weeks 
of bountiful feeding with natural material. 
I know one of these broken down athletes 
who can now run for miles without increas- 
ing his heart action above 90 beats a min- 
ute, his breathings remaining almost the 
same as at the start. If the body is perfect- 
ly nourished, each part of it will have plen- 
ty of vitality to perform its individual work. 
There will be no constipation, no indiges- 
tion, no nervousness; but calmness in re- 
pose and vigorous vitality in action. I 
would have no objection to the mental or 
physical athlete eating cooked food if it 
would give him as much force and keep his 
body well nourished, but it will not do it. 
‘The effect of a few raw eggs in increasing 
the wind power or of a raw steak in giving 
general tone to the system is well known. 
There are almost marvelous accounts of the 
relief of pain or stiffness in athletes by the 
addition of milk to their daily diet. 

Every horseman knows that he must oc- 
casionally feed his horse on green vegeta- 
tion, so as to soften his overtrained tissues. 
It is the same with men. Anyone who will 
try a few of the raw cereals will be sur- 
prised and delighted at the effect they will 
have upon the digestive system. Fruits and 
nuts are classed by some authorities as 
man’s natural diet, simply because they sat- 
isfy so many of his requirements. The sci- 
entist will tell you that if you cook your 
meat, your eggs and your milk, you make 
them less digestible, impairing the nutritive 
value, making the bowels constipated and 
filling the system with abnormal acids. He 
will tell you also that if you cook your 
starchy foods the starch becomes much 
more soluble than it should be, necessitat- 
ing the introduction into the system of 
great volumes of oxygen to oxydize it, 
thus overworking the lungs to such an ex- 
tent that when you wish to make any pro- 
longed muscular effort you find yourself 
short-winded, overheated and exhausted. 

If the diet is of a natural character, every 
part of the body will be well nourished. I 
have seen the blood, brains, nerves, mus- 
cles, bones, teeth, hair, and in fact each 
organ made over. I have seen such impuri- 
ties as fermenting acids and gases, mucus, 
uric acid and accumulated fat, germs, bile, 
chalky deposits and other effete matter cast 
out of the system and each organ resume 
its normal function, all from the use of 
natural food in conjunction with moderate 
exercise, fresh air, rest and water. 

If you want to make a good, healthy, 
strong body your spirit must have good, 
healthy, strong material to make it out of. 
In natural uncooked food every element is 
combined as required for the spirit, brain, 
muscle, nerves, bones, teeth and blood and 
for furnishing heat and energy. Besides 
this, such foods contain the natural ele- 
ments, like husk, which cause the removal 
of what is not desired in the system. The 
natural husk acts like a broom, keeping the 
alimentary canal clean and removing irri- 
tation, but never causing it. 
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OUR DAY 


DIGGING UP EGYPTIAN HISTORY 


HOW ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES ARE MADE IN LAND OF THE NILE 
THE MANNER OF LIFE AMONG THE EGYPTIAN WORKERS 


cent archaeological finds in shedding light on the early 
history of the world, but few people know exactly the 
modus operandi of the discoveries. 

In the London Daily Mail there recently appeared the follow- 
ing interesting account of the daily life and work of one of the 
foremost archaeologists of the time: 

Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, the Edwards professor of Egypt- 
ology at University College, London, has just returned from his 
annual visit to Egypt, where he devotes his life to “plucking out 
the heart of the mystery” of the dead ages which lies embedded in 
the tombs of the centuries. 

Life in the desert is full of interest, though naturally it is 
simple. The party travel as near as possible to their destination 
by rail and then on foot to the spot which they have decided to 
excavate. If it is a long way from a station they have camels to 
transport them. There are generally five or six Europeans, a 
hundred men and boys who have been employed by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie before, and perhaps a hundred and fifty new boys from the 
neighboring villages, so that the settlement is not so small as 
most people would think. 

The first thing they do is to build their mud huts, as they are 
more comfortable to live in than tents. The sitting room is gen- 
erally 18x10 feet and the bedroom is 6x1o feet. The size of the 
apartments is governed by the fact that they have to be in multi- 
ples of the four-metre boards which are bought in the country. 
The roofs to these huts are of board, with straw on the top to 
keep out the sun. Each member of the party has his own bed- 
room, with one or two storerooms, but they invariably take meals 
together. 

The day begins just before sunrise, when breakfast is served; 
the next meal is at noon; while dinner comes an hour after sun- 
set, the constituents of all the meals being very much alike. The 
native men live on dry bread flavored with an occasional onion, 
with a scrap of meat perhaps once a week, and their only drink is 
water. On this meagre fare they can do an enormous amount of 
work, even the boys doing half as much again as an ordinary 
English navvy. 


\ LMOST everyone is aware of the enormous value of re- 


The ordinary day wage of the country is fourpence to five- 
pence a man; but Prof. Flinders Petrie pays a much better rate, 
so he is able to command the best men in the district. He pays 
by the piece, and the terms he offers are such that a man may 
make anywhere from sixpence to a shilling a day. In addition, 
he pays a commission on things that are found. This may work 
out a halfpenny a day, or it may reach pounds. 

Once he had two men who had not been doing particularly 
well. He thought he would give them a place to dig which was 
hard. The spot, indeed, was quite a bay. The work had to be 
done, however, and they knew some one had to do it, so they 
turned to. That day they brought out a very large jar full of 
glass mosaic. It was exceedingly valuable, and he paid them£ ro. 

One of the great difficulties in dealing with the native men is 
to keep them in hand. You have to watch their characters all the 
time, for after two or three years the men who have come to be 
regarded as indispensable and quite invaluable suddenly deterior- 
ate, and are no longer to be depended upon. Luckily, however, 
there is a sign which invariably tells when this occurs. The man 
gets reserved and dignified. He goes about with an air of import- 
ance, and then you know that he has something to conceal. Those 
symptoms are the signal for his departure. 

Every evening all the workers are assembled at the huts in a 
row. Each man places on the low wall of the courtyard of the 
settlement his basket of pottery and bones. Each lot is looked at 
carefully, and the “bakhshish” assessed. It is entered in the 
wages book, for each man and boy has his separate account with 
Prof. Flinders Petrie, and the keeping of those accounts is quite 
a task, for it takes fully four hours a week, and there are often 
40,000 separate entries to make in the season. Prof. Flinders 
Petrie acts as banker to the men, and they get their money when- 
ever they want it, and as they want it, without any trouble. 

Within certain limits the men work in their own way; but they 
are allowed English tools as they need them, the most commonly 
employed being chisel-end crowbars and pickaxes to pick up the 
hard earth, and hoes for the loose sand and dust. A good deal 


of work, however, especially the digging out of graves, has to be 
done with the hands. This is particularly trying during the first 
week, as the skin gets worn through, and is all cracked and bleed- 
ing from scraping in the sand and grit. As soon as it gets hard, 
however, the work is not troublesome. 

In excavating, trenches are generally dug four feet apart, so 
that everything can be exactly located as it is found, and its po- 
sition marked in order that it may be accurately described. Ac- 
curacy, indeed, is the watchword of the work, as a single fact ac- 
curately stated will throw more light on the real condition of the 
people than a hundred which are only partially accurate. 

The Egyptian workmen are in many points better than the 
English for the purpose of the work; but they cannot stand long- 
continued temptation, or being given their head. They need 
bossing, and they feel the want of a boss if the boss is absent. 
Curious as it may seem, the men would invariably not work if the 
boss were not there, though if they refrain from working it is their 
loss, and they recognize that to the full. On the other hand, if 
they are encouraged, they will work so hard that people would 
object if they were forced to do it. 

In working in the cemeteries a pair of boys are usually set to 
try to find the grave. Ifthe ground is soft they go down a couple 
of feet and then stop. Inferior men take up the work until they 
touch pottery or bones. Then the inferior men are taken off and 
the best men put on. They dig or scrape out the earth between 
the jars with their potsherds. Then the best boy to be found goes 
into the holes and scrapes out the loose earth without disturbing 
any of the objects that may be in it. The boy who is now em- 
ployed is very skilful, indeed. He leaves each jar standing, still 
embedded in the side of the grave, with all the earth raked out 
between one jar and another. If there is a skeleton it is left lying 
just as if it had been placed on the ground. 

Flint knives and other small articles are covered with a 
potsherd to keep them from being shifted, and on the potsherd 
a stone is put in order to show that they have been marked. 
When the excavation is finished all the bones are put into large 
jars to be taken up to the huts and there every jar and every large 
bone is numbered with black varnish in order that it may be 
known exactly where it was found. 

When working in the graves the new men are sometimes 
scared by the skeletons, but familiarity breeds contempt, and in 
the course of a week they pay no attention to them. The men 
often live in tombs, which are of the same temperature day and 
night. They make commodious apartments—from thirty feet to 
forty feet square. 

The work begins during the first week in December and goes 
on without interruption until the middle of March. During that 
time the weather is like that of a good, bracing spring day, and 
there are rarely more than a few days of excessive warmth. 

Prof. Petrie and those associated with him have been working 
at Abydos during the last winter, as they had been during the 
previous two years. During those two years they devoted them- 
selves to the royal tombs of the kings of the first and second 
dynasties. This year they concerned themselves with the early 
town of Abydos. 

The discoveries this year did not produce anything very strik- 
ing. for the party was mainly occupied in getting out the common 
things which were in use in the early town. Little or none of the 
pottery was of an ornamental character. It was practically all 
purely utilitarian, and represented the ordinary utensils which 
were employed in the everyday life of the people who lived nearly 
7,0CO years ago. 

<—= 
FARMS AND RAILROADS 


ROM A RECENT special census bulletin on the value of farm 

property in this country the Buffalo Express draws some in- 
teresting comparisons: 

The value of farm property, including machinery and live 
stock is $20,514.001,638. The total value of farm products for 
1889 was $4,730,118.752, and the gross income from the farms was 
$3,764,177,706, making 18.3 per cent. on the value of the property 
invested. A gross income of 18.3 per cent. would not yield a large 
net income, when the heavy expenses for labor, material, mainte- 
nance, etc., are considered. 
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At Movement for Christian Union. 





NE of the most significant events of the day is the effort now 

being made to unite five denominations into one body. The 
plan originated with the United Brethren Church, which has sent 
a call looking toward union to the Methodist Protestant, Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, Evangelical, and United Evangelical de- 
nominations. The call is being widely discussed and is meeting 
with hearty approval from leading men in each of the denomina- 
tions. The plan proposes that the name of the union be, The 
United Church. 

The movement originated largely with Rev. W. M. Weekly, 
general secretary of the United Brethren Church. His colleagues 
entered heartily into the movement and the call was sent forth, 
and seems likely to be crowned with success. 

In view of the fact that there are no serious differences among 
the five denominations concerned, the union will advance the in- 
terests of all. 
all sides. 


Concessions will of course have to be made on 


The strength of the various denominations which it is pro- 
posed to weld into one is as follows: 





Min. Ch. Mem. 

Aonited Brethren... .. 20005 ..oieiscee ss oes 500 2j000 5,000 285,000 
Methodist Protestant.................... 1,500 2,400 185,000 
Cumberland Presbyterians............... 1,6c0 3,100 185,000 
OL Pe C8 ee ee g00 ‘ 1,650 100,000 
United Evangelical..................50.+. 450 700 60,000 
UE DRS See ag ee pe a 7,050 12.850 815,000 


The strength of the proposed United Church then would be 
over 7,000 ministers. nearly 13,000 churches and nearly a million 
members. 


The churches involved are all similar in faith and practice. 
They differ somewhat in polity, or form of church government, 
but not widely. 


The call for union was accompanied by a declaration that 
the promoters of the work believe that the step would not only be 
in accord with the spirit of the age, which is generally favorable 
to consolidation in all lines of activity, but also deeply in conson- 
ance with the purpose of Christian work. The united churches 
could undoubtedly accomplish much greater things than all the 
denominations working singly. Especially in the home mission 
field is the union expected to prove effective, as. in case it is ef- 
fected, many churches which are now rivals in certain localities 
would join hands and lay all antagonisms aside. Foreign mission 
arguments will also be extensively used when the question is taken 
ep in detail. 


DAY 


Roosevelt’s Glorification of Duty. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S speeches throughout New Eng- 

land have impressed the nation with his growing ability as 
a public speaker of real power. His utterances on trusts and 
other questions of the hour have been fearless and original, and 
have deepened the people’s appreciation of the President’s genius. 

But in no respect were President Roosevelt's speeches more 
notable than in the constant emphasis laid upon the value of the 
plain humdrum duties of everyday life. This glorification of duty- 
doing ran like a golden thread through all his speeches. He de- 
clared such duties were the cornerstones upon which all the other 
virtues of good citizenship securely rest. He said: 

“Mankind goes ahead but slowly, and it goes ahead mostly 
through each of us trying to do, or at least through each of the 
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Where the Cream Goes. Chicago News. 
majority of us trying to do, the best that is in him, and doing it in 
the most intelligent and sanest way. 

“We founded our republic upon the theory that the average 
man will, as a rule, do the right thing, that in the long run the 
majority are going to decide for what is sane and wholesome. If 
our fathers were mistaken in that theory; if ever events become 
such, not occasionally, but persistently, that the mass of the peo- 
ple do what is unwholesome, what is wrong, then the republic 
cannot stand. 

“T care not how good its laws: I care not in what marvelous 
mechanism its constitution may be embodied, back of the law, back 
of the administration, back of our system of government, lies the 
average manhood of our people. In the long run we are going to 





Blind to the Dawning Sun 


—Brooklyn Eagle 


go up or down according as the average standard of our citizen- 
ship does or does not wax in growth and grace. 

“Now when we come to the question of good citizenship, the 
first requisite is that the man shall do the homely, everyday, hum- 
drum duties well. A man is not a good citizen, I do not care how 
lofty his thoughts are about citizenship in the abstract, if in the 
concrete his actions do not bear them out; and it does not make 
much difference how high his aspirations for mankind at large are, 
if he does not behave well in his own family those aspirations are 
not going to bear very visible fruit. 
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“He has got to be a good bread-winner; he has got to take 
care of his wife and his children; he has got to be a neighbor 
whom his neighbors can trust; he has got to act squarely in his 
business relations. In fact, he has got to do all those everyday, 
ordinary things first or he is not a good citizen. 

“But he must do more than that. In this country of ours the 
average citizen has got to devote a good deal of thought and time 
to the affairs of the state as a whole, or those affairs are going to 
go backward. 
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Carroll D. Wright on the Strike. 





HE public is gradually being enlightened as to the real issues 
involved in the anthracite coal strike, and is now fairly well 
able to form an independent judgment. The latest source of in- 
formation is the report of United States Labor Commissioner 
Carroll D. Wright, who was appointed by the President to make a 
thorough investigation of the conditions connected with the 
strike. Discussing this report, the Chicago Record-Herald says: 
“Now that Labor Commissioner Wright’s report is published 
no valid reason appears why it should not have been published 





# i 
“Russia has proposed that the powers combat the trusts.’ 
—Indianapolis News 
before, but it comes out fortunately just in time to confute or> 
weaken the statements made by President Baer to Senators Quay 
and Penrose. 

“Baer assumes that the contentions of the operators as re- 
gards wages, conditions of employment, etc., are incontrovertibly 
sound, and that the questions involved do not admit of arbitration, 
Wright, going into some of the particulars of the dispute, says 
that it would be reasonable and just for the operators to concede 
a nine-hour day at once, that where mining is paid for by the ton 
provision should be made at once for the appointment of two 
weighing inspectors, one representing the miners, the other oper- 
ators. He suggests that an independent union should be formed 
by the anthracite workers, but also that it should be affiliated with 
other great labor organizations and that a permanent board of 
conciliation should be established by this body and the operators. 
In opposition to Baer, who affects a great concern for individuals, 
he advocates the making of collective bargains relative to wages, 
time and other conditions. 

“The report being that of a disinterested person who has gone 
through a great mass of testimony indicates that Baer’s assump- 
tions are untenable, that the miners have real grievances, that 
arbitration would have been the sensible way of considering the 
differences between miners and operators. Baer says, “you can- 
not arbitrate a question of wages when an increase will destroy 
the business and a decrease will be unacceptable to the working- 
men.” He also says you cannot arbitrate concerning the manage- 
ment of a business and the protection of property. In this way 
he slurs over the general list of grievances without proving his 
point. The question of wages is the only one that he meets spe- 
cifically, but he is far from showing that an increase really would 
destroy business, and when he speaks of the workingman’s ob- 
jection to a decrease it should be remembered that the working- 
men were willing to submit all questions to arbitration. 

“Finally, as Commissioner Wright declares, it was not inter- 
meddling agitators from outside who precipitated the strike, but 
the miners themselves. And while the men have been animated by 


a natural desire to better their condition it is by no means certain 
that the strike is unacceptable to Mr. Baer and his associates, who 


assert that they can market only 60 per cent. of the capacity of 
their mines.” 
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The Lean Years in Literature 





R. EDMUND GOSSE, in an article in the new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica, gives an estimate of English 
literature since 


1879. ‘The article is arousing a tempest in the 


literary journals. Mr. Gosse writes philosophically of the period, 
considering it in the light both of the past and the future. He 
finds that it has been a period of literary dearth, unable to boast 
of a single genius. On the contrary, he declares it to have been 
“a period of great funerals,” when the really great of a previous 
age passed one by one to another world. He says the last twenty 
years has been a lull in literature like that between the decline of 
Scott and the advent of Dickens. 
Here, for example, is his lucid critique of the present day novel: 
“The recent history of the novel has no continuity; its succes- 
sion is without method or development. It is true that the tend- 
ency of literature can only be observed with difficulty within the 
narrow limits of two decades; still, even within that period it ought 
to be possible to trace some significance in a phase of activity 
represented by considerably over 20,0co separate works. The 
curious analyst, however, will only be baffled if he seeks for a 
guiding thread running through the prose fiction that lies between 
the death of George Eliot and the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Not only is there no animating spirit in its production, but 
it is even shaken by every false wind of transient and passionate 
caprice. Fashion follows fashion without reason or excuse, for 
the gusts of taste and distaste that convulse the modern novel 
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“We Snatched the Clothes of the Whigs While They Were in Swimming.” Disraeli 
— Brooktyn Eagle 
have scarcely any relation even to the passing fashions that affect 
society; they are manufactured for the moment in the offices of 
Ob- 


servation and consistency, its saving graces, are no longer pre- 


commercialism, and pass at once into exhaustion. * * * 


served in any just proportion to the multiplicity of its energies. 
The novel of commerce has neither morality nor tendency; in the 
sifting fire of criticism it falls into ashes.” 

Is it not especially fitting for us in the midst of the present 
flood of trashy fiction that has neither “morality nor tendency;” 
to take our bearings and realize the pettyness and insignificance 
of the best selling novels of the day? 
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HOW LIBRARIANS GUARD 
MORALITY 
RS. WHITNEY, the Kansas City li- 
brarian, recently gave an interview 
to a newspaper man of that city which 
throws new light on the manner of choos- 
ing books for a public library, and indi- 
cates the thoughtfulness exercised for the 
protection of the young from impure liter- 
ature. She said: 

“We do not have a great restriction in 
our books. I do not think that librarians 
should establish any extreme censorship. 
The public should read what it chooses. Of 
course the librarian should see that only 
good books find their way to the shelves, 
that is, the money used for library purposes 
should not be expended in useless trash. 
We don’t have any calls for the novels by 
The Duchess and we don’t have any calls 
for ‘The Master Christian,’ by Marie Corel- 
li. The former is trash, the latter bad. 
Some librarians exclude all of an author’s 
hooks because one is bad, but I don’t ap- 
prove of that. We read them all, and if 
any are worth keeping they are added to 
the shelves. We have some of Marie Cor- 
elli’s, but only the best. We don’t have 
Lillian Bell’s books, either, nor any of Mary 
J. Holmes’ books, nor those of Emile Ga- 
boriau, Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 
‘Ouida,’ Mrs. M. E. Braddon, Mrs. Geor- 
gia Sheldon or Bertha M. Clay. Now, of 
course, they are not all bad, but some of 
them are just poor books, that is all. 
Bertha Clay’s books are stupid, and so are 
Mrs. Southworth’s.” 

The list which Mrs. Whitney named over 
was a shorter and far more liberal one than 
those found at most other libraries. Bos- 
ton never tolerated “David Harum” because 
it was coarse and poor old David wasn’t 
genteel enough to suit them. It heads their 
list of tabooed books. St. Louis struck out 
some of Paul Ford’s books and scarcely any 
city has Opie Read, George Sand, Boccac- 
cio, Daudet, Zola, Dumas or Bulwer. They 
are all to be found on the shelves of Kan- 
sas City’s library. 

“T do not see why some librarians have 
thrown out Bulwer,” continued Mrs. Whit- 
ney. “I suppose they object to his ‘Alice’ 
and ‘Earnest Maltavers.’ They are classics, 
both of them, and I do not see why they 
should not be kept in a public library. Of 
course, we don’t let everyone have them, 
but they are there for students. George 
Sand’s books are classics, so are Boccaccio. 
There is nothing wrong in his ‘Decameron’ 
when it is in the right hands. To take 
those classics from a public library is to me 
the same as to take a fine celebrated paint- 
ing from an art gallery. The books are 
here for those seeking information and they 
circulate to them. 

“Of the single books that we have barred 
there is Dumas’ ‘Camille.’ We barred the 
book, but I noticed that when it was put on 
at the Auditorium theatre, the women and 
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the men just flocked up there to see it, and 
the play—well the play is very much worse 
than the book. So you see how it is, peo- 
ple will get a hold of things, whether you 
will or no, and why should a librarian dic- 


tate? We take care of the children. We 
see every book that goes into their hands 
and into the hands of the boys or girls. 
You can almost tell by looking at a boy or 
girl whether he or she is strong enough to 
read a book. 

“As to the other single books, we have 
only a selected list of those by Mayne 
Reid, and we have never put Bourget’s 
‘Domestic Dramas’ on our shelves. Fran- 
ces Burnette’s ‘Lady of Quality’ isn’t fit for 
enyone, so we haven’t it. ‘What Maizie 
Knew,’ by Henry James, isn’t worth the ef- 
fort, and we haven’t Sir Walter Besant’s 
‘Changeling’ for obvious reasons. We have 
Zola’s ‘Trilogy,’ but none of his other 
books, and of all Mrs. Wood’s books we 
have only ‘East Lynne.’ We have some of 
Amelia Rives’ and some of Eliza Ann Du- 
puy’s. 

“As to the children’s department, the best 
books are there. We expect the grown 
people to look after themselves, but we see 
to the children and you won't find any 
trash on our shelves there. We don’t have 
any of the ‘Elsie books.’ We took them off 
seven years The little girls got so 
that they wouldn’t have anything but an 
‘Elsie book’ and we thought by that time 
that we had better take them off and we 
did. We won’t have any of Oliver Optic’s 
and none of Alger’s or Mary Castleman’s. 
Every child’s card has his age on it and we 
know by that what sort of books he can 
read. We are just as particular of our 
young men and women, too. Until a boy 
or girl is over 18, he cannot have a green 
card, the card that entitles them to have 
any book in the library. Even though they 
may have a ‘green’ card I must always be 
sure that they are strong enough and have 
read enough to allow them a choice. I 
never tell anyone they can’t have a book. 
I never say a book is bad. I try to sug- 
gest others to them or tell them that the 
book doesn’t go out except to students. 

“Our books are always read before they 
go onto the shelves. 


ago. 


I or some one of my 
assistants do the reading, then they are 
passed upon by the library committee. Our 
library was originally a school library and 
of course it contained only the best books 
—that is why we have never had to discard 
many. I know we must have modern fiction 
and that is all read and the best of it goes 
tc the shelves. The rest, the kind that try 
to force realism upon the public in such 
strong ways, are barred. I think the time 
is coming when fewer books of modern fic- 
tion will be read, but so long as there is a 
demand for light fiction we shall keep the 
books on our shelves.” 


NUMBER OF BOOKS IN THE WORLD 

A CALCULATION with any degree of 

exactness of the number of books in 
the world would seem impossible, yet it 
will be interesting and instructive to at- 
tempt an approximate estimate. Books 
are rarely destroyed. They may go to the 
attic or the second-hand dealer, but for the 
most part they are preserved and accumu- 
late rapidly. First let us calculate the num- 
ber in the United States. There are, ac- 
cording to the last census, somewhat over 
15,000,000 families. Of these families it is 
safe to assume that 1,000,000 average 100 
books, 2,000,000 average 50 books, 10,000,000 
average 20 books, 2,000,000 average 10 
books, with perhaps half a million without 
any. This gives us 420,000,000 books of ah 
sorts in the homes. 

There are over 1,000,000 professional per- 
sons, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, teachers, 
artists, architects, writers, musicians, 
statesmen, engineers, surveyors, chemists, 
inventors and electricians who have private 
technical libraries which will surely average 
150 books, or 150,000,000 in all. Then there 
are on the shelves of publishers and book 
stores at least 60,000,000 unsold books. We 
have 5,000 public libraries which will aver- 
age 10,000 books each, or 50,000,000 alto- 
gether. Our college and school libraries 
contain 12,000,000 and our students possess 
8,000,000 books. Recapitulating, we have: 


PPDORES- 6 ox cae nears noe epeeeens 420,000,000 
Professional libraries............ 150,000,000 
Publishers and stores........... 60,000,000 
Pubie: THTAPES ik 56 ccs cecinn ce 50,000,000 
College and school libraries... . 12,000,000 
SIRIOW IES > kj besser ienic-ore-e ap aretnivre ay 8,000,000 

OAR soe arent Dertauaee Danes 700,000,000 


or 9 books per capita. 

In Europe, while the present yearly ac- 
cession will not be as large per capita as 
in the United States, yet it must be con- 
sidered that the accumulation in libraries 
and homes has been going on for many cen- 
turies, so we are safe in assuming that in 
the more intelligent countries the per capita 
number is as large as here. Taking then 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
Denmark, or a population of 200,000,000 of 
what we will call cultured Europe, on a 
basis of 9 per capita, we would find 1,800, 
000,000 books, while in Russia, Austria, 
Portugal, Norway and Sweden, Turkey, and 
the rest of Europe we will allow 460,000,000. 
or 2,260,000,000 in all Europe. Then giving 
to Canada, Mexico, South America, China, 
Japan, Australia, the rest of Asia and Africa 
and the islands of the sea 240,000,000, we 





would have a_ total of 3,2000,000,000, 
RROD SORE OS occ e cs eect eaesinns 700,000000 
Cultured Europe..............1,800,000,000 
OUP UORC sh ike asi cenceees 460,000,000 
ROS Ot “WOE 2 isek. heii wxdcnes 240,000,000 

OR SAS ee Ae Aas 3,200.000,000 
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HIT HIS MARK 


RESIDENT HADLEY of Yale gave a 

most instructive little story at a col- 
lege dinner one night, when only a few of 
his brother educators were present. The 
story, as told by one of them, ran in this 
way: 

“We've been talking about the trusts and 
their way of playing with the small mer- 
chants, to finally completely demolishing 
them. It puts me in mind of two pets of 
mine. I once had a cat, a beautiful animal, 
of which I was very fond, and who was the 
proud possessor of a long and luxuriant 
tail. A friend of mine who was living in 
Florida sent me a tiny alligator. I imme- 
diately studied all the literature on the 
proper care of saurians, and the gator grew 
fat and prosperous. He and the cat turned 
out to be great friends, and the queerly as- 
sorted couple frolicked together to my 
great amusement and that of the Yale stu- 
dents. Finally, on returning from a lecture 
room one day, I found three or four patches 
of fur and the long tail. The ’gator had as- 
similated the cat. So with the trusts and 
their small competitors.” 

— 


THE RISE OF JOHN MITCHELL 


HE rise of John Mitchell, president of 

the United Mine Workers, from the 
obscurity of an ordinary coal miner, into 
national prominence is one of the marvels 
of the age. It was only a few years ago 
that he was digging coal like any other 
Illinois miner. There was this difference, 
that he was not one of the humdrum plod- 
ders. He was ambitious to see the world. 
At one time he worked his way out to Col- 
ora‘o and at another he found himself down 
ir Mexico. His father was Irish and his 
mother an Englishwoman. She died when 
he was two years old and the most of his 
early life was lived under a step-mother. 

It was as a coal miner that John Mitchell 
came into connection with the union. Here 
he was an officer in a local union, then he 
was an organizer, then a lobbyist at Spring- 
field for the famous Grosswaite bill, in min- 
ers’ interests, which became a law largely 
through his exertions. Next he was elected 
vice-president of the national organization, 
in which, on the resignation of the presi- 
dent. he succeeded to supreme control. In 
1899 he was elected to the presidency, and 
he has been re-elected each year since. For 
years the national organization has suffered 
from dissensions, but Mr. Mitchell has been 
strong enough and tactful enough to keep 
the warring factions working together, and 
under him the membership has trebled. He 
has managed three important strikes. He 
is an untiring worker. 

The most intimate friend that Mr. Mitch- 
ell has at his home in Spring Valley, IIli- 
nois, is the Rev. John F. Power, priest of 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception. 
Father Power is a devoted pastor and has 
done much to better the conditions of the 


miners. He is highly educated and has a 
personal library of 1,200 volumes. In a 
community of this sort, with his warm 
courtesy, broad practical views, mind stored 
by travel and reading, his friendship was 
one of John Mitchell’s greatest opportuni- 
ties, and he was clever enough to realize it. 
Father Power lent him books and gave him 
advice. 

“It is the man’s character that has made 
him,” said Father Power. “He is intellec- 
tually and in every way strong. 
in his ideas. 


He is clear 
He studies things and is not 
hasty in judging. He has read not so much 
in quantity as in quality. He appears able 
to understand men, a quality always no- 
ticeable in men who rise. He is not easily 
deceived by plausible people working for 
ends of their own. He sees through 


schemes. He is clean and honest.” 
<— 


THE PRINTER'S MISTAKE 

OL. M’CLURE’S handwriting was al- 

ways regarded as “hard’—that is, il- 
legible—by the typesetters on the Philadel- 
phia Times when he was at the head of the 
editorial staff of the paper; but, having had 
experience as a type-setter in his early days 
ir: the business, he was generally lenient 
when mistakes crept into his matter in the 
composing room. He says he never but 
once lost his temper over a printer’s mis- 
reading of his “copy.” In the occasion in 
question, he had written an editorial with 
regard to certain beneficent work recently 
accomplished by Archbishop Ryan and 
Cardinal Gibbons. Anxious to get away 
to a dinner, he thought he might safely 
trust revision of the editorial to the proof- 
readers. As he was hurrying out, however, 
the “devil” brought him a proof, which he 
hastily scanned, to discover that the printer 
had made him eulogize “Archibald Ryan” 
and “Caroline Gibbons.” 

<=> 
DR. SCHENK'S DEATH 

Bie recent death of Dr. Leopold 

Schenk calls to the remembrance of 
many the sudden fame which came to him 
in 1898 by his announcing a theory for the 
determination of sex in infants before birth. 
For the past two years he has lived in re- 
tirement, since his expulsion from the Vi- 
enna university. His peculiar theory cost 
him a place in the university, which he had 
held for twenty-six years. His dismissal 
under circumstances, which amounted to 
nothing less than disgrace, broke his spirit 
and undoubtedly hastened his death. 

Dr. Schenk had devoted his energy for 
thirty years to the study of embryology. 
He published a number of special works on 
the subject, and these constitute the stand- 
ard authority on embryology throughout 
the world. 

Dr. Schenk’s theory, in brief, was that a 
man is a man because he has more red cor- 
puscles in his blood than a woman, there- 
fore if a larger amount of red corpuscles 
can be produced in a child before birth, 
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and before definite formation has been ef- 
fected, it will be a boy. For a male child, 
according to the Schenk theory, the proper 
food to give to the future mother is nitro- 
genized food, food containing nitrogen in 
concentrated form and fat. 

His theory was accepted with a certain 
amount of faith, and he was besieged by 
crowned heads and the royalty and nobility 
of many countries, who sought his personal 
supervision over their domestic affairs. 

In explaining his alleged discovery Dr. 
Schenk once said: 

“T gave the treatment under seal to the 
Vienna Imperial Academy of Science. but I 
can tell you the results of my discovery and 
let you have the scientific facts upon which 
my discovery is based. What lies between 
is my secret. If I say I can determine the 
sex of a child to be born you must under- 
stand that I can bring it about that the 
woman shall become the mother of a son 
and not of a daughter. 

“My treatment has no other aim than 
causing boys to be born. I made my dis- 
covery many years ago and subjected it to 
It is by my own choice that I am 
the father of six sons, four of whom are 
alive and strong. I have achieved similar 
results in the families of relatives, friends, 
and some persons in whose ability to keep 
a secret I had full confidence—fourteen 
cases in all. 

“But I cannot treat every stranger who 
may appeal to me. I must be able to watch 
the patient, must be certain that my direc- 
tions are scrupulously obeyed. I consider 
every new case an experiment, a test of my 


‘ ” 
discovery. 


proofs. 


<—— 
ENGLAND'S RICHEST WOMAN 


ARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS, 

the richest woman in England, who 
celebrated her eighty-ninth birthday in 
May, was probably the only person who at- 
tended the coronation of King Edward and 
was able to compare it with the coronation 
of Queen Victoria. That was sixty-four 
years ago, and the Baroness was only 
twenty-five, but even then she was so great 
a celebrity that the writer of the “Ingolds- 
by Legends,” who described the ceremony 
and its spectators in Irish dialect verse, 
devoted a whole line and a half to her, 
“That swate charmer, the famale heiress, 
Miss Anja-ly Coutts,” he called her, for 
she was famous then merely on account of 
her fortune of $10,000,000. Now she is one 
of the best-known and best-loved women in 
England on account of the use she has 
made of that fortune. 

The title came in recognition of “Miss 
Burdett Coutts’” extensive work for char- 
ity. That work has consisted in alleviating 
misery, both human and animal, all over the 
country. It had included the formation of 
many charitable organizations, some of 
whose names and aims are world-famous— 
such as the societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children and tg animals. It in- 
cluded the building of model dwellings for 
many poor people, the founding of many 
schools, the aiding of many struggling 
churches. 

The Baroness is a tall, slender woman, 
who carries her years without any effort. 
In spite of her age she still takes just as 
keen an interest in the welfare of humble 
people and animals as ever. 
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THE EVENING CHURCH SERVICE 


HEN Dr. Lorimer was over in Lon- 

don the past summer he was asked 
by an interviewer for the Christian Com- 
monwealth, “Is there not a tendency to 
change the character of the evening ser- 
vice?” As the evening service is the great 
problem in many churches his reply is in- 
teresting: 

“Yes. Various experiments have been 
tried, such as sacred concerts, having dif- 
ferent ministers to come after the 
other, peculiar topics, etc. But if I may 
speak from my own experience, I am sat- 
isfied that the people do not want extrava- 
gances; all they need is that the minister 
should be as careful with his night sermon 
as he is with his morning sermon, and 
shall see to it that the worship is of a hearty 
and spiritual kind. In some of our cities in 
the New World, where the churches are 
small, the tendency has been to develop a 
dreary, uninspiring type of music, a sort of 
pious dirge operatically rendered by four 
persons who have no earthly interest in the 
service, beyond at least the part that they 
themselves perform—and perform is the 
right word to use in the connection. Why 
it should be so I never could understand, 
but when a congregation is small, fastidi- 
ous, and fashionable the prevailing note of 
worship is one of pronounced melancholy. 
But you cannot imagine any such thing in 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle or Dr. Parker’s 
church, or Tremont Temple, Boston. Just 
in proportion as our churches wake up to 
the fact that singing should be majestically 
congregational and spiritually inspiring will 
our houses of worship be thronged, because 
the people will come to feel that there is a 
reality at the heart of the entire service.” 

— 
+ IS CRIME A DISEASE? 

OHN L. WHITMAN, the jailer for 

Cook County, Illinois, has had years of 
experience with the worst criminals in and 
about Chicago. His conclusions after a 
close study of them will therefore be of 
great value to those who are interested in 
the best methods of dealing with this class. 
He said in a recent public address: 

“Crime is a disease—a disease often he- 
reditary, like many physical ills. The crime- 
sick person often can no more help commit- 
ting crime than a baby can help having the 
measles. Realizing this we must endeavor 
to cure the malady. 

“Formerly the idea in imprisoning a crim- 
iual was to get him where he could not do 
seciety any more harm. When he had fin- 
ished his term he was turned loose again, 
incensed at society and ready to wreak re- 
venge for his supposed wrongs. Further- 
more, in jail he was often thrown with men 
far worse than himself, so that his disease 
instead of becoming better was aggravated. 
It was not until recent years that society 
fcund a better way. 

“Harsh methods fail to On the 
cther hand, if you enforce the spirit of the 


one 


cure. 
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law; if you appeal to the criminal’s honor, 
pride, manhood; if you let him know that 
society wants to take him back—you re- 
turn him a better man, conscious of his 
faults, but eager to show what of good is 
in him. 

“Our jail improvement association is do- 
ing much good, I believe. At the weekly 
meetings from 300 to 500 men assemble in 
the chapel, and there is not a boisterous 
act or word. A program, sometimes two 
hours long, is arranged, and the addresses 
delivered furnish material for a week’s dis- 
cussion in the jail corridors. 

“The Sunday services are attended volun- 
tarily by as large a crowd. A library has 
been gathered and has a large circulation 


emong the inmates. A night school is run- 


ning, with thirty or forty pupils. A day 
school for boys also is conducted. 
“These prisoners are not all bad. In the 


breast of the lowest there is a spark of man- 
hood, and if it is rightly appealed to the 
man will respond. I have said to the pris- 
oners: ‘I don’t want to be your jailer in 
the old sense of the word; I want to be 
your friend.’ They believe me, too—most 
of them.” 
— 
HEAR SERMONS BY TELEPHONE 


TELEPHONE in the pulpit is one 
of the Washington, 
As the result of competition between 
rival the 
churches are to have special apparatus in- 
stalled and the whole county will thus be 
able to hear the sermon and singing in the 
church of their choice. The working of the 
system is simple, an independent line be- 
ing run to the church, and then a row of 
holes on the switchboard at the central of- 


innovations in 
Ind. 


two telephone companies all 


- fice being “thrown together” in such a man- 


ner that any number of subscribers can be 
connected. At the church the work is like- 
wise simple. The wire passes along the 
wall and floor unseen, and goes to the pul- 
pit, where it is connected with the transmit- 
ter, which is hidden in the pulpit. The 
transmitter is small, being only about two 
inches in diameter, but it is highly sensi- 
tized, and very delicate, and the least sound 
is magnified to such an extent that every- 
thing is heard plainly. The preaching, the 
singing and praying all are clearly distin- 
zuishable over the line. 

At the first trial of this innovation several 
pathetic cases were noted. A woman near 
death’s before she died, desired to 
hear the Word of God preached once more 
at least. She told her wishes to a friend, 
who volunteered to provide her with such 
an arrangement, that she could listen to a 
sermon by telephone. When the line was 
tested Saturday night. immediately after its 
completion, the old lady was taken to the 
home of a neighbor, where a telephone is 
located, and there placed in bed. A small 
watch-case receiver was secured and placed 
to her ear. 


door, 


Suddenly, as the sick woman listened in- 


tently, the telephone operator switched the 
line on and the invalid, who had not been 
in a church for years, heard in powerful 
tones the song, “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 
Tears streamed down her cheeks, and she 
thanked God that once more she was allow- 
ed to hear the words so dear to her. 

The company has made an offer to the 
churches that if they have any ill or injured 
who cannot afford a telephone, the com- 
pany will put it in without cost. 

The one great objection raised by tele- 
phone companies to an extension of such a 
service is that it is necessary to shut off the 
local telephone subscribers from connection 
with one another during the time that the 
church service is in progress. 

— 
ADVANCES IN ARCHEOLOGY 

T is announced that human remains re- 

cently unearthed at Girga, in Egypt, 
consist of a continuous series extending 
backward over at least 8,000 years. The 
bodies are so well preserved, owing to the 
cryness of the atmosphere in the region and 
to the perfection of interment, that not 
only can the hair, the nails, the ligaments 
be made out, but also the muscles and the 
nerves. In almost every case the brain also 
is preserved, and the climax has been reach- 
ed in two cases where the eyes, with the 
lens in good cond tion, are present, and in 
which show the limb flexures and 
planchnic nerves. 


cthers 
There are now unearth- 
ed a series of later prehistoric graves rang- 
ing throughout the first fifteen dynasties, 
others of the eighteenth, and of the Ptole- 
maic and Coptic periods. 

These 
particular interest to Bible scholars and 
they the fixing 
upon any exact date for the appearance of 
man upon the earth. As Biblical chronol- 
ogy is no part of the inspired record the 
faith of none is shaken by such advances 


discoveries would seem to be of 


suggest impossibility of 


of the archeologist. 
— 

WOMEN AS MISSION HELPERS 

NEW departure in religious work is 

the decision of the diocesan commit- 
tee of the Virginia Episcopal church in the 
employment of a woman helper, who will 
Rev. C. E. A. Marshall, rector of 
Christ Protestant Episcopal church, Luray, 


assist 


in missionary work in the southern part of 
Page county. The was reached 
after strong opposition. The lady who will 
be employed will be thoroughly trained for 
the work and the Episcopal prayer-book 


decision 


will be the basis of her teachings. 
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THRASHES ONE HUNDRED ACRES 
A DAY 


HE combination of traction engine, 

harvester and thrashing machine, all 
in one, has been one of the sights in Cal- 
jiornia the past summer. The big machine 
consists of a traction engine capable of 
hauling seventy-five tons, and which takes 
the place of sixty horses; a header, or mow- 
ing machine, which cuts a swath thirty-six 
feet, and a thrashing machine all com- 
piete. The thrashing machine and header 
are run by a thirty-horse power engine en- 
tirely separate from the traction engine, 
save that they both get from the 
same boiler. 

The apparatus moves over the ground at 
different speeds, according to the thickness 
of the crop, while all the time the header 
and thrasher are going at full speed, wheth- 
er the grain be thick or thin. 

The average speed made is three and a 
half miles an hour, but the straw in this 
section is tough, and the fogs at night keep 
the grain damp, so that seldom more than 
two and a half miles an hour are made. 

One hundred acres a day can be thrashed 
hy the machine. Eight men are employed 
on it. 

The machine’s full name is “traction 
steam combined harvester;” rather a long 
and weighty name, but so is the auto. It is 
sixty-six feet long and half as wide, weigh- 
ing over 100 tons. Three of the same kind 
were sent to Russia, to be used on the 
“steppes,” by way of China, before the 
Chinese war. An engineer was sent along 
to set them up on arrival, but the train was 
seized and sidetracked for two years by the 
boxers and the engineer thrown into pris- 
on, so the machines arrived nearly 20,000 
hours late. 


steam 


— 
THE “LANSING SKULL” 


HE “Lansing skull” is creating quite 
a furor among scientific men. Work- 
men found this skull on a farm near Lans- 
ing, Kansas, on March 23, and since then 
the subject has been receiving more and 
more attention. It was found deep under 
a well-defined strata of earth and rock and 
was imbedded in what is called river loess. 
This prehistoric man was probably a con- 
temporary of the mastodon and giant 
sloth. The skull slopes back immediately 
from the eyes and there is practically no 
forehead. Pieces of stone are attached to 
and imbedded in the skull, and these pieces 
of stone are identical with those found at- 
tached to the bones of mastodons. In Eu- 
trope several prehistoric skulls have been 
found, but this is the first to be found in 
America. 
M. C. Long, curator of the Kansas City 
public museum, has photographed the 





“Lansing skull” from different viewpoints. 
After a thorough investigation he is satis- 
filed the skull is that of a prehistoric man 
who in all probability lived during the 
glacial period, 35,000 years ago, and this 
opinion is fully shared by Prof. S. W. Wil- 
liston of the Kansas university. 
<— 

NEW METHOD OF CLEANING STREETS 
EREAFTER Philadel- 
phia’s streets will be 
cleaned with carpet- 
sweepers. The big wire 
brooms and 
are not. satisfactory, 
and it requires too 
many workers to op- 


shovels 


erate them. 

Sylvester Martin, 
chief of the Philadel- 
phia Bureau of Street Cleaning, is experi- 
menting with a machine which, he believes, 
will revolutionize the business. It is just 
like a carpet-sweeper, only it is larger. A 
scoop in front collects the larger refuse, 
and the dust is thrown into a pan within 
the machine, as a street cleaner pushes it 
along. 





Several of the machines are now in use, 
and it is said that they have given entire 
satisfaction. 

<—=. 

NEW VENTILATING DEVICE 
DEVICE for the purpose of supply- 
ing an effective means of ventilating 

tunnels by removing all gases given off by 
lc comotives, thus rendering the air in the 
tunnel wholesome and unvitiated, and at 
the same time dispensing with the neces- 
sity for keeping the doors and windows 
of the cars closed while passing through 
the tunnel, has recently been invented by 
Mr. Kress, of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

The tunnel through which the trains pass 
is divided into upper and lower sections by 
a horizontal partition wall, which is sup- 
ported on brackets on either side of the 
tunnel, with the central section, formed of 
two rows of spring-controlled plates, which 
remain normally closed to separate the up- 
per from the under compartment. When 
a train enters the tunnel the smokestack 
of the engine presses against the rounded 
edges of the first pair of plates at the open- 
ing, forcing them backward sufficiently to 
allow the top of the stack to project into 
the upper section of the tunnel. As the 
train advances the spring plates close be- 
hind it, thus confining the smoke and gases 
in the top of the tunnel, from which they 
pass to the outer air through vertical 
draught pipes or are exhausted by a venti- 
lating system located at either end of the 
tunnel. This leaves the lower portion of 
the tunnel free from all gas and smoke, 


which will be appreciated by the passen- 
gers, as many sick headaches are caused by 
the inhalation of the gas which is forced in- 
to the passenger cars when the train is 
underground. 
<—_— 
MOTIVE POWER OF FLIGHT 


A SUBJECT which has aroused no lit- 
tle interest of re- 
cent years is that of the soaring flight of 
birds like the condor and frigate bird, which 
remain suspended in the air for hours, even 
when weighted with prey, and without a 


among scientists 


single movement of their outstretched 
wings. 
J. Lancaster, who has devoted fifteen 


years to finding an explanation for this ap- 
parent violation of physical law, making ex- 
periments from a cliff 1,000 feet high in 
Colorado, where yellow-tailed hawks are 
numerous, found that after a forest fire soot 
was found on a hawk’s quill between the 
spicules. This deposit showed the direction 
of air currents through the wing. Writing 
of his discovery he says: 

“What is a feather? 
and the 


It is an air engine, 
surfaces are made of them. 
They have been looked on as a light, flex- 
ible material for making an extended sur- 
face impervious to air, that would readily 
fold upon itself, and their exquisite mechan- 
ical structure has been overlooked. They 
consist of a quill and two vanes, made of 
The 
plates cross a channel about one-fortieth of 
an inch wide, made by the spicules. There 
are about 1,000 of them to the inch, being 
practically innumerable, and they are lo- 
cated at the outer surface, filling about one- 
fifth part of the depth of the channel. They 
are about the twenty-thousandth part of an 
inch thick, as nearly as I could determine, 


bird 


spicules, between which are the plates. 


so that nineteen-twentieths of the space of 
the channels is open to the passage of air. 
They are beautifully curved at their outer 
edges. The mechanical service of the plates 
is obvious. The curve impinges against the 
air-current through the feathers, and drives 
the bird to the front. Pressure produced 
by the normal factor of weight is thus made 
to serve as the motive-power of flight.” 
— 
THE HYPOSCOPE 
N English clergyman has invented a 
A device which enables a marksman to 
aim over walls or ramparts without expos- 
ing himself to the fire of the enemy. It is 
called the hyposcope. The device consists 
of an arrangement of mirrors in a vertical 
tube which reflect the gunsight and save 
the shooter from exposing his head to 
look along the barrel. At the National 
Rifle association shoot at Bisley, England, 
two weeks ago, the inventor astonished his 
hitting his mark thirty-four 
times in thirty-five shots. 
— 
ANCIENT DOCUMENTS DISCOVERED 


audience by 


ANY ancient documents have been 
N discovered in the exploration of the 
sand-covered towns of Chinese Turkestan. 
They consist of writings on wooden tablets, 
and are sealed and tied when found, the 
sand having preserved them in excellent 
condition. Even the ink with which they 
were written is still black and easily read. 
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currency problem is now nearly 
adjusted. The Negro question 
was a hard one to dispose of, 
but the South has acted in a wise 
way in insisting that the Negro 
as a political factor should not 
be recognized. 

“The South realizes that the 
Negro is a human factor. His 
training is a necessity, but he 
has no place as a political factor. 
It was a piece of folly to thrust 
the franchise upon the Negro in 
the first place. Socially, the 
Southerner will never recognize 
the Negro as his equal, but he 
will recognize him as an Ameri- 
can, justly entitled to rights of 
training and education which is 
being given everywhere to the 
youth of the South.” 
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THE PLACE OF THE NEGRO 


$ ie agricultural and business sentiment 

of the South towards the Negro is well 
known, but it has not been often that the 
educated class has expressed an opinion. 
When President Edwin Anderson Alder- 
man of Tulane University, New Orleans 
La., was in Chicago on the Fourth of July, 
he said: 

“Industrial democracy and a passion for 
education characterize the forward move- 
ment in the South at the present day. The 
South is today the most American part of 
the country and the most conservative. By 
conservatism is not meant ignorance, for 
the passion for education in the South is 
far reaching and the results already felt. 
The little towns where the inhabitants used 
to doze under the trees and hotly discuss 
state rights are now busy, dirty and happy 
The glory of having fought nobly for a lost 
cause has given dignity to the South just 


as it will give strength to the Boers for 
generations to come. 

“Service to the state is the highest ideal 
that is cherished by the boy of the South. 
In former years, when the South showed 
its ability to fight for its own cause, there 
were enough great leaders but not enough 
good men to follow. The great leaders of 
the civil war time were followed devotedly, 
but not with the intelligence that present 
leaders get. The sense of personal fealty 
has lost force. We have no longer leaders 
cf a multitude, but a man of force today in 
the South is but one of a multitude of 
leaders. 

“The three great questions that once 
threatened to baffle the South are now near- 
ly settled. The Negro question, the cur- 
rency problem, and the tariff complications 
are now regarded with less foreboding. 
The tariff can never be wholly settled; the 
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A CURE FOR JUVENILE LAW. 
BREAKING 


OSEPH LEE, Secretary of 
J the Recreation Committee of 
the Civic League of Boston, de- 
livered an address in New York 
recently on “Juvenile Law- 
Breaking,” which suggests to 
the city authorities and philan- 
thropists one method for dealing 
with these constant offenders. 
He said: 

“The whole story of juvenile 
law-breaking is very much the 
story of a vital and irrepressible 
impulse of nature seeking to 
find expression in a world in 
which its appropriate opportuni- 
ty has been denied. 

“As between lawlessness and 
games of daring and of contest, 
the boy is comparatively indif- 
ferent as to which it shall be 
with him. To him both doors 
are labelled ‘sport.’ It is for us, 
who know where the two doors 
lead to, to decide which of the 
two shall remain open and which 
shall remain closed. 

“And be not too severe or too 
scornful towards the boy who 
has chosen lawbreaking as his 
means of self-development. He 
has a goodly array of authorities 
to cite in favor of his choice. The Spartans 
insisted upon stealing as a part of their 
regular curriculum, and, judging from the 
literature of the English boarding-school, 
it would seem as though its rules were 
made not to be kept but to be broken. 

“One can hardly pick up a magazine with- 
out reading something in it about the city 
gang. We hear of it as the center of crimi- 
nal association and as developing into the 
unit of political corruption. It is the primi- 
tive social group, the kindergarten of the 
future citizen. The gang hangs around the 
street-corner, continuing from force of hab- 
it to exercise the functions of a censorship 
of manners and morals; it may perhaps en- 
gage in some predatory occupation of a 
more or less serious criminal nature. But 
at heart it cares for none of these things. 

“Give it a chance on a properly conducted 
playground and the gang will soon show its 
power of producing the baseball or the foot- 
ball team, and appreciate the opportunity.” 
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ONE SOLUTION OF THE COAL 
STRIKE 


HE principal problem in the industrial 
field has been to find some method of 
settling the anthracite coal strike. The 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the commissioner 
of labor at Washington, has investigated 
this whole question from an unprejudiced 
standpoint more closely than perhaps any 
other individual in the United States. His 
conclusions on the best methods of settling 
the strike are therefore of much 
tance. These are his suggestions: 
“1, That the anthracite employes should 
erganize an anthracite coal miners’ union, 
in its autonomy to be independent of the 
United Mineworkers of America. The new 
union might, of course, be affiliated with 
the United Mineworkers and the American 
Federation of Labor, but in the conduct of 
all the affairs relating to the anthracite coal 
regions the new union should preserve its 
own autonomy and be financially responsi- 
ble for its agreements. 

“2. That, considering all the facts relative 
to production, cost of coal at the mines, 
profits, freight traffic, etc., it would be rea- 
sonable and just for the operators to con- 
cede at once a nine hour day; but that this 
should be done for the period of six months 
as an experiment, in order to test the influ- 
ence on production, with the guaranty that 
if production is not materially reduced 
thereby the agreement shall be made for a 
more permanent reduction of time. 

“3. That under a new organization con- 
sisting of anthracite employes there shall be 
organized a joint committee on conciliation, 
composed of representatives of the oper- 
ators and of the new union, to which al! 
grievances as they arise shall be referred 
for investigation; and that when two-thirds 
of the committee reach a decision that de- 
cision shall be final and binding upon both 
parties. 

“4. That the first duty of such joint board 
of conciliation shall be to enter upon a thor- 
ough examination and investigation of all 
conditions relative to mining anthracite 
coal, to question of weighing, to discipline, 
to wage scales, and to all matters that now 
form the burden of the complaints and 
grievances of both operators and miners. 

“s. That whenever practicable and where 
mining is paid for by the ton, and until the 
joint committee referred to shall have made 
its report, coal shall be paid for by the ton 
and be weighed by two inspectors, one rep- 
resenting the operators and one represent- 
ing the men, each side to pay its inspector. 

“6. That there shall be no interference 
with nonunion men. 

“7. That whenever practicable collective 
bargains shall be made relative to wages, 
time, and other conditions, under rules to 
be established by the joint committee re- 


impor- 


’ ferred to. 


“The proposition has been made that with 
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the experience of the past the operators, in 
agreement with the miners, might establish 
a uniform or fixed percentage of deduction 
from all coal mined as representing, on the 
average, the impurities, the result of which 
would be that every miner would know that 
a certain fixed percentage is to be deducted 
from the coal mined without reference to its 
purity; that such a rule, while it would be 
unfair and absurd in some cases, would be 
generous in others, and thus an understand- 
ing reached which would avoid all the de- 
ductions which now accompany the subject 
of weighing and the deduction for impuri- 
ties. 

“If an anthracite coal miners’ union could 
be organized and officered by men from the 
anthracite industry the whole matter would 
be far on the way to fairly satisfactory ad- 
justment.” 

<=> 

EXTENT OF OYSTER INDUSTRY 

HE extent of the oyster industry is 

something remarkable, as is seen at 
the opening of the season each September. 
The total oyster output of the world has 
been estimated at about 36,000,000 bushels, 
worth nearly $30,000,000, and of this value 
nearly one-half belongs to this country. 
Maryland alone averages an annual output 
of about 11,632,117 bushels, valued at $5,- 
866,120. This is the commercial value of 
the oyster. Its table value is shown by the 
fact that it occupies first place upon every 
menu. In whatever shape it appears it is 
equally welcome, and yet the most appre- 
ciative and cultivated connoisseur will wel- 
come it most heartily in its native state, un- 
touched by heat. It was a kind arrange- 
ment of nature that the oyster should be 
available during the months with an “R,” 
for there are eight of them. 

<< 
INCREASED COST OF BUILDING 
RCHITECTS figure that a house which 

could have been built for $3,000 five 
years ago, would cost $4,200 or $4,300 in 
these days of high prices. A house that 
would cost $3,000 now, would not have re- 
quired an outlay of more than $2,000 then. 
In 1896-7 prices were down; now they are 
near to top notch. 

All sorts of materials have gone up. 
There are from 15,000 to 20,000 bricks in the 
average $3,000 or $4,000 house of today. 
Five years ago brick cost $4.65 to $5 a thou- 
sand; now one has to pay $7.50. Hemlock, 
for the framework, cost $10 to $11 a thou- 
sand. Now it sells at $16 to $18. Finishing 
lumber, such as poplar, costs just about 
double what it did five years ago. Then it 
sold for $15; now about $30. 

The framework is the most expensive 
item. In a $3.000 house, about $1,200 will 
be spent on it. But lathing and plastering 
have shown the greatest advance. Where 
it could be purchased five years ago for 13 
cents a yard, it now costs 22. Hardware 


has advanced 12 per cent. recently, but it is 
not estimated the entire amount of hard- 
wood on a $3,000 house would cost more 
than $35 even now. 

In labor, carpenters have gained the 
greatest increase. They got 17 to 20 cents 
an hour five years ago. Now they have a 
scale of 30. Bricklayers get the same now 
as then—so cents an hour. Painters do not 
get much more than they did five years ago, 
the price of painting having advanced not 
more than 10 per cent. Neither has window 
glass advanced materially. 

The above figures are based on calcula- 
tions made in Indianapolis for the Indian- 
apolis News. They would undoubtedly be 
found approximately correct in other parts 
of the United States. 

<— 
THE PROBLEM OF THE IDLE LAND 


Pherae BRITAIN is awaking to the 
importance of the agricultural situa- 
tion and the question is being asked, why 
it is necessary to import food-stuffs, with 
so much idle land. A London paper says: 
“The population of Great Britain is stated 
to be about 40,000,0co. In 1841, wheat am- 
ply sufficient for 24,000,000 people was 
grown within our borders, although by no 
means all the cultivatable land was in use. 
That amount has steadily declined, although 
there are about 33,000,000 acres of land, and 
less than nine millions would produce suffi- 
cient wheat for the entire population. 
Prince Kropotkin, in a remarkable study, 
has said that if the cultivatable soil were cul- 
tivated, as it is in the best farms of Lom- 
bardy and Flanders, it would produce food 
for 80,000,000 people. On the other hand, 
there are generally in Great Britain from a ° 
quarter to three-quarters of a million of 
men out of work, and about a million acres 
of good land producing nothing.” 
<_= 
HOW JAPAN CONTROLS CAMPHOR 
gun camphor monopoly of Formosa is 
worked by the Japanese government, 
which compels the cultivators to sell to 
itself at a low price—about 35 yen the picul 
—and sells again for from 85 to 95 to a 
merchant who is bound by contract not to 
sell higher than 102 yen at Hong Kong and 
107 in London. This is to prevent contrac- 
tors from selling at too high a figure and 
thus encouraging other countries to culti- 
vate camphor. It is a childish device which 
the financier defeats by putting up a man of 
straw as contractor, from-whom he “buys” 
at regulation figure and sells at his own 
price. 
<= 
SILK CULTURE IN THE SOUTH 
HE introduction of silk culture in the 
South on an extensive plan is pro- 
posed by a New York capitalist, Louis B. 
Magid. Mr. Magid has hit upon Georgia 
ae the section best adapted for silk culture. 
He owns 1,500 acres of land in the vicinity 
of Tallulah Falls, and it is on this land that 
he proposes to make his initial experi- 
ments. He proposes to divide the land up 
into small farms of twenty-five acres each 
and to have these farms tilled by expert 
Italian farmers from the Piedmont region 
of Italy, the principal silk growing country 
of the world. He will also erect a small 
mill at the falls for the manufacture of silk. 
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COST OF EDUCATION IN CITIES 


™~RAHAM H. HARRIS, president of the 

Board of Education in Chicago, is one 

of the educational experts of the country. 

In a recent address he took occasion to 

compare the cost of education in the great 
cities and said: 

“The cost per capita on average attend- 
ance of pupils in Chicago rose from $25.36 
in 1890-1891 to $32.14 in 1900-1901. This in- 
crease, which I believe every man but the 
miser and tax-dodger approves, is due to 
these causes: A slight increase of salaries 
given the teachers, the general increase in 
cost of most other articles used in the 
schools, and the general increase of wages 
paid the carpenters, painters, laborers, and 
mechanics in our employ. As it stands now, 
the average wage paid our school teachers 
is not quite $3 a day, less than we pay our 
carpenters, painters, bricklayers, and me- 
chanics, and only a little more than we 
pay our common laborers. We pay all me- 
chanics the same wages, as all contractors 
and other employers in Chicago pay the 
same mechanics for similar services—the 
union scale. 

“Chicago is not peculiar in this increase 
which I last referred to as will be seen by 
the following table: 

Cost per pupil on average attendance. 

Total in- Ra- 
1890. 1900. crease. tio. 


New York........$28.33 $37.95 $9.62 34 


ANCARO ...5..... 25.36 32:24 6.78 33 
BOSON: .ci....:.: 2L9T 3ROS 1084 45 
Philadelphia ..... 26.78 31.09 4.31 16 


“But look at these facts from another 
It cost New York (Greater) 
based on its population of 3,437,202, $5.35 


standpoint. 


per capita for its schools. Philadelphia, on 
the same basis, $2.93; Boston, $5.96. Chi- 
cago, for educational, excluding the sum 
spent on buildings and figuring on the 
amount raised from taxes alone paid by 
Chicago residents, $2.88.” 
- 
TEACH FOREIGN LANGUAGES BY MAIL 
R. EDISON little realized all the uses 
to which his invention of the phon- 
ograph would be put when it was first de- 
signed. The latest purpose to which it is 
being applied is to teach modern languages. 
A correspondence school in Pennsylvania 
provides each student with a practical Edi- 
son phonograph, on which the voice and 
foreign accent of the Scranton professor 
may be reproduced at will. The student is 
also required to make records of his exer- 
cises by reciting into the machine. These 
records are then mailed to the schools, and 
the student’s errors in pronunciation and 
inflection are found and corrected. 
If such are the possibilities in an Ameri- 
can Correspondence school what might not 
be developed by using the phonograph 


abroad, getting the exact inflections of the 
Frenchman, or German or Italian, and re- 
producing them before classes in American 
schools and colleges? Many who are now 
teaching the modern languages could learn 
much from these phonographic records. 


THE DEAF LEARN TO S EAK 

NUMBER of years ago it was dis- 

covered that it was possible to teach 
children to talk who were born without 
hearing, and who were also supposed to be 
devoid of the capability of speech. This 
discovery led to further experiments until 
it was.practically demonstrated that if such 
afflicted children were taken in infancy they 
could be taught not only to speak, but also 


to understand the speech of others simply 
by observing the motion of the lips; also 
that this faculty could be developed in syf. 
ficient time to allow such children to enter 
the public schools provided for hearing 
children at the ordinary school age. It was 
found by experience they succeeded equally, 
and in some cases better than children who 
could hear. 

The Garrett sisters, the originators oj 
this new system, conduct the Philadelphia 
Home for Teaching Articulate Speech to 
Deaf Children. It is not improbable that 
teachers throughout the country will be- 
ceme familiar with this system as the re- 
sult of the publicity given to it by Congress- 
man Galusha A. Grow, who is chairman of 
the committee on education of the House 
of Representatives. 

<= 
SUPPLY THEM WITH EYE-GLASSES 
N New York a movement has been 
started to supply eye-glasses to school 
children who need them and who cannot af- 
ford to buy them themselves. One teacher 
has been given a fund for this purpose. 
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TO PREVENT ROOSTERS CROWING 
M ANY people are much annoyed and 


unnecessarily so, by the crowing of 
roosters in the early morning, thus break- 
ing in upon their peaceful slumbers. 

To prevent this state of things a Lon- 
don newspaper has suggested a remedy 
which will doubtless meet with approval. 
It says: “It is quite possible to keep 
fowls and prevent them from crowing. All 
that is needed is a slight string over the 
neck and fastened to a foot. It is the 
Labit of chanticleer to throw back his 
head when crowing, and he will not crow if 
prevented, as he may be, by the string, 
from doing so. The contrivance has the 
great merit of inflicting no pain what- 
ever. The bird scarcely knows of the 
pressure of the string till he tries to crow, 
and a harmless jerk brings him to order.” 

—_ 
WOOD FOR FOOD 

HAT wood is to be the newest food is 

positively stated by a professor of 
chemistry in Berlin, Heinrich Reh, after a 
careful stu’y of the subject. He argues 
that animals have a decided liking for 
young shoots, roots of shrubs, tree bark 
end other heavy food of the same nature. 
and, since experiments have proved that 
the nutriment contained in such growth 
remains in it even after it has become 
wood, he observes that with a little salt 
and water added to it the sawdust will 
prove to be a highly nourishing diet. 

He has statistics to prove it. Pine, birch 
poplar, alder, acacia, beech and walnut 
woods and straws have been analyzed 
chemically by him, and he finds that the 
wood has vastly more albumen, nitrogen 
and fatty substance than the straw. 

The inventor claims that “a very cheap 
cattle food can be prepared in this manner, 
to which may be added potato peelings, 
cornhusks and shells of grain and the res- 
idue from the sugar beet after the sugar 
has been extracted.” 

<=> 
A BLIND PEARL EXPERT 

OSEPH GOSSETT, of Clinton, Tenn., 
J the center of the great pearl hunting in- 
dustry, is totally blind, but he hunts pearls 
as successfully as any of the thousands of 
mountain people who swarm along the 
Clinch and Holston rivers looking for 
pearls. 

He finds the mussels with his hands or 
feet or by the sense of touch. After gath- 
ering a quantity of the bivalves he will sit 
m his boat and open them, slowly feeling in 
the shells of the mussel for the pearl. No 
snoner has he found one than he can esti- 
mate its value in every particular except as 
te color. For this element he trusts his 
sister, Miss Malinda Gossett. 

He lives in a suburb of the town in a 
house which he owns. He buys many 
pearls. He has bought from pearl hunters 
already this year $5,000 worth of pearls and 
States that he will handle four times as 
much before the year has closed. 

He wears a glove on his left hand con- 
stantly, and he says that this is his “pearl 


hand,” meaning that with it he feels pearls 
when making purchases. 
— 

PECULIARITIES OF INDIAN FARMING 

N the state of Arizona there exists to 

day an Indian tribe known as the Moki 
Indians, who perhaps have changed less 
from their original conditions than any 
cther tribe. 

The Mokis, as they are commonly called, 
still continue to carry on their farming, 
the principal feature of which is corn-rais- 
ing, in the same primitive way as did their 
ancestors to whom a plow was unknown. 

Planting is done with a dibble, which is 


.a stick with a sharpened point and a shoul- 


der at right angles on one side for receiv- 
ing a foot pressure. With this implement 


a hole several inches deep is made, into 
which the grains of corn are dropped. 

When there are showers, and these come 
rather frequently during the growing seas- 
on, all the men having fields in the same 
neighborhood are called out by the proper 
official, no matter what the time of day or 
night, and they descend to the valley, there 
to assist each other in guiding the shower 
waters in and out among the growing 
stalks of corn. 

— 
AN ELECTRIC CANNON 


QROFESSOR K. BIERKELAND, the 
Norwegian physicist, has invented an 
electro-magnetic cannon, which it is said 
will throw a two-ton projectile twelve miles, 
while theoretically, it can throw the same 
amount ninety miles by prolonging the 
tube. The projectile is expelled from an 
ordinary cast iron tube thickly wrapped 
with copper wire. This tube can be made 
more cheaply than the cannon now in use. 
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THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used to always 
praise so highly, and which they thought was the cheapest 
and best soap made even when they paid to cents a bar for it. 
The same soap is now sold 
by all first-class grocers at 

Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be. 
A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in every house, 


as it improves with age. 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


(Sole Proprietors) 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Cents 
a Bar 


























CASH FOR YOUR REAL ESTATE 


NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 








If You Want to Sell 


Send description and cash price of your property 





and I will outline, free of charge, a complete, prac- 
tical plan for quickly finding a cash buyer. 
I will send, free, my handsome illustrated 
booklet, 
detail. 

price, as the booklet goes only with the 
plan, and the plan must necessarily be 







which explains my methods in 
Be sure to send description and 








based upon the character, value, and 
location of the property. It does not 
maiter whether your property is worth 





$500 or $500,000, or in what State or Ter- 
ritory it is located, or whether it is a farm, resi- 






dence, business, timber, mineral, or other property; 
I can outline a plan to convert it into cash. 













If You Want to Buy 


Any kind of a property in any part of the country, write 
to me about it. I either have or can secure your ideal. 
I am a specialist in long range sales. I can bring 
cash buyers and sellers together no matter how 
far apart they may be. If you buy a proper- 
ty through me, and at any time within two 

years should decide that it is not just what 

you want, I will resell it for you, charging 
nocommission for my services. Thisisaguar- 
antee of satisfaction which no other broker 
can offer. My extensive advertising, more than 
sixty skilledassistants, offices 1n fourteen cities, and 
thorough methods, insure speedy sales, and should it be- 
come necessary or advisable for you to convert the pro- 
perty into cash upon short notice youcan do so through me 















If You Want to Sell: 
out and mail this coupon to me now 





Fill out, cut 








If You Want to Buy: Fill out, cut 
out and mail this coupon to me now 
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W. M. Ostrander, 
1438 North American Bldy., Phila., Pa. 


Please send, without cost to me, a plan for finding 


a cash huyer for my property, which consists of 





in the town or city of 


County of 







—_ and State of. 


and which I desire to sell for $ 





The plan is tou be based upon the following brief descrip- 





tion of the property :— 











W. M. Ostrander, 
1438 North American Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
With a view of buying, I desire information about 
properties which correspond approximately with. the following 
specifications : 


Kind of property 





oo 













City or County or part of Stale preferred __— 








The price must be between $ and $ 










I will pay___ES—SOs—COM down, and. thee balance 




















ame. ___ 







Address 








Name 





Address 











PROPERTIES ON VERY EASY TERMS 


While I make a specialty of selling for cash, I have properties 
in all parts of the country which I will sell on very easy instalments. 
No matter how little money you have on hand, I can fix the terms to 
suit you on some good property which will fit your requirements. 
Tell me what you want, where you want it, and about how much you 
want to pay, aud I will tell you what I have to offer. You surely 
don’t want to pay rent where it is just as easy to have your own 
home. Write today telling me your requirements and I will 
guarantee you the most efficient service. 




















AN INEXPENSIVE SEASIDE HOME 


The only ideal point for asummer and winter seaside home is Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. A choice building lot can be purchased for $200—only 
$10 down and $5 a month. Write for handsome, free book about this 
famous resort, You can build a few hundred-dollar cottage on your $200 
lot, occupy it part of the year, and rent it to two or three families at dif- 
ferent seasons in the year, thus making your seaside home pay for itself 
in ashort time. You can do this at no other point on the Atlantic 
Coast. All other points are too hot in summer or too cold in winter for 
year-round resorts. Secure one of the best lots at once for $10 down. 











W.M. OSTRANDER 


OFFICES IN FOURTEEN CITIES. FROM BOSTON TO SAN FRANCISCO 


Home Office: Suite 1438 North 
American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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